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Study the oN, abe" 


their angles— 
their height— 
their thickness— 
their toughness— 
their resiliency— 
and their self-evident reasons why you'll find 


Punctures 90% Less 


with “Nobbies” than the average tires. The “Nobs” speak for themselves. 
You don’t need to be a tire expert to understand why “Nobby Tread” Tires are the largest selling 


high- «hag anti-skid tires in the world. 
he “Nobs” explain it—together with the extra strong tire underneath and the superb quality and 


construction throughout. 
These are the reasons for the history-making mileage records of “Nobby Tread” Tires, based on which 


“Nobby Tread’ Tires 


are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect workmanship and material—BUT any adjustments are on a basis of 


5,000 Miles 


Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use “Nobby Tread” Tires on their front and rear 
wheels through all seasons, because they are such phenomenal mileage tires and real anti-skid tires. 


United States Tire Company | 


DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE —Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with ‘‘Nobby Tread’ 
Tires. If he has no stock on hand, insist that he get them for you at once—or go to another dealer. 
NOTE THIS:— Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 
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The Car that is Making New 
Automobile History 


HE Maxwell “25” is today the automobile sensation of the 
United States and all Europe. 


\ PT ww \e To the automobile world the Maxwell “25” was an unlooked 
} =f ie a ) for achievement,—an epoch-making triumph. 
a : The Maxwell “25” is a hundred times more than merely a car 
at $750-—it is a superbly finished, big, roomy, graceful, powerful 
‘ ; (ans five-passenger automobile. 


The Maxwell “25” has every essential quality and every 
necessary feature found in the very highest-priced cars. 


It is an automobile that stirs your enthusiasm, an automobile 
that anyone is distinctly proud to own. 


The Maxwell “25” looks and acts like a high-priced car, because 
it is a high-priced car—sold at a popular price. 
See the Maxwell dealer in your town at once, and look at this wonderful, complete car. 


If there is no Maxwell dealer near you, write for interesting, illustrated, descriptive catalogue. 
Address Dept. C 


Maxwell Motor Company, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 
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“That beautiful stream-line Cat 
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You Should Share 
In Our PROGRESS 


WE have made progress in the solu- 


tion of the tire problem. 


We build the best tire we can, regard- 
less of cost. Our resources, organiza- 
tion, plant and the “will to do it” enable 
us to produce a superior product. 


Forty-five Fisk Branches and more than 
18,000 Dealers understand and are 
influenced by our business policy in 
their relations with you. 


The interests of manufacturer, dealer 
and user are thus interwoven in an 
atmosphere of square, honest trans- 
actions and a superior product. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Fisk Branches in all the Principal Cities 
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ANY officers and men have I shaken hands with 
in the brief days since this wave of war rolled 
south and broke on the shore of Mexico, and no 
officer nor man have I found who was immune 

to a certain infection. This infection, however, might be 

























deseribed in surgical jargon as “beneficent.” On the face SION 
: ’ , . Qs 
of it every mother’s son of them has told me some- Se 






WON 
thing that cannot possibly be true. Only one ss 
out of all of them could have told the truth, 
and it is beyond my powers of discern- SE 
ment to pick out this man. But I have OS 
yet to meet an officer of soldiers or 
marines who has not only solemnly 
assured me but with glistening 
eyes of enthusiasm has averred 
that his regiment or battalion, 
officers and men, for disci- 
pline and efficiency, is the 
finest in the entire army 
of the United States. 
Furthermore, each one 
disclaims any personal 
prejudice in the matter, 
and usually concludes 
with the statement that 
it is generally conceded 
in army circles that his 
regiment or battalion is 
the finest. I wonder if such 


esgrit de corps exists in the Q\ 
Mexican army. What our .\ 
army and navy is was XX 


splendidly demonstrated when XN 
our bluejackets marched aboard 
their ships before our drawn - 
up soldiers while Admiral W \ 
Fletcher transferred the com- AN 
mand of Vera Cruz to General Funston. — ~ : 
Boys they were, all boys, the flower of the 8 

young men of our land, and they marched with “SS 
the clacking rhythm of “boots, boots” on the pave- 

ment tlong the broad lane formed by the regulars on one 
side presenting arms and on the other side cheering 
American civilians. It was a joy to see the faces that 
tried not to smile with pleasure over the applause for 
work \vell done, and to catch the involuntary sideward 
glances of boyish eyes not yet quite disciplined to the 
level imspassive look of war. 

These thousands of sailors marched straight down the 
dock end and disappeared. The effect was uncanny. 
What was becoming of them? The smokestacks of a 
couple ot' tugs showed at the dock end, and that was all. 
And yet ithe river of men flowed on and on, sailors and marines, officers, bands, 
hospital squads, and moving banners, sun-tanned men of the Arkansas, the 
Florida, the Utah, the San Francisco, the New Hampshire, the South Carolina, 
the Vermcemt, the Chester, and the New Jersey, all without hitch or halt, and 
disappeared. It reminded one of the tank of the New York Hippodrome, when 
the long lines of stage soldiers march down into the water, knee-high, hip-high, 
shoulder-hi; th, then heads under and are gone. 

But out ait the dock end, besides the tugs, was a flotilla of launches and cut 
ters that reteived those thousands as fast as they arrived and carried them at 
a single trip to the battleships lying in the inner and outer harbors. 
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Two Types of ‘‘ Gringo ’’ Fighting Men 
UR soldiers and sailors are markedly different in type. It must be curious 
O how this happens to be so. Do land life and sea life make the difference? 
Or does one common type of man elect the sea and another common type 
elect the land ? The sailors are shorter, broader shouldered, thicker set. The 
soldiers are taller, leaner, longer legged. ‘Their faces are leaner, their lips 
thinner. They seem to the eye tougher, stringier, sterner. The sailors’ faces seem 
broader across .the cheek bones. Their lips seem fuller, their bodies more rounded. 
Most notable is the difference when they are grouped into marching masses, 
The sailors hayvi> a swinging, springing, elastic stride. The soldiers’ legs move 
more mechanical.'y, more like clockwork legs, with a very tiny minimum of waste 
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The soldiers’ legs move more 
mechanically than 
more like clockwork legs. . . 
tier to watch the sailors marching with 
all the swaying elasticity of their bodies, 
and yet one receives the impression that, 
when it comes to the long killing hiking, the sol- 

diers would easily outwalk their comrades of the sea 
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motion. It is prettier to watch the sailors marching with 
all the swaying elasticity of their bodies, and yet one re- 
ceives the impression that, when it comes to the long 
killing hiking, the soldiers would easily outwalk their 
comrades of the sea. A great throng of Mexicans, num- 
bers of them without doubt having sniped our sailors 
~~ during the first days, looked on this display of what 

wg SN manner of men we send to war. The haste and 

A, 


\N advertisement with which they doffed their 
SN hats to the Stars and Stripes were absurd 
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and laughable. 
One cannot but imagine what the 
situation would be like were it 
reversed—were Vera Cruz popu- 
lated by Americans and in the 
possession of a Mexican 
army. First of all, our jefe 
politico, or mayor, would 
have been taken out and 
shot against a_ wall. 
Against walls all over the 
city our soldiers and ci- 
vilians would have been 
lined up and shot. Our 
jails would have been 
emptied of criminals, who 
would be made soldiers 
K and looters. No American’s 

S life would be safe, eSpe- 
i ¥ cially if he were known to 

S possess any money. Law, 
fd save for harshest military 

law, such as has been meted 

out by conquerors since the hu- 
man world began, would have 
ceased. So would all business have 
ceased. He who possessed food would 
hide it, and there would be hungry women 
and children. 
Quite the contrary has been our . occupation 
of Vera Cruz. To the amazement of the Mexicans, 
there was no general slaughter against blank walls. In- 
stead of turning the prisoners loose, their numbers were 
added to. Every riotous and disorderly citizen, every 
sneak thief and petty offender, was marched to the city 
prison the moment he displayed activity. The Ameri- 
can conquerors bid for the old order that had obtained 
in the city, and began the bidding by putting the petty 
offenders to sweeping the streets. 

No property was confiscated. Anything commandeered 
for the use of the army was paid for, and well paid for. 
Men who owned horses, mules, carts, and automobiles 
competed with one another to have their property commandeered. The graft which 
all business men suffered at the hands of their own officials immediately ceased. 
Never in their lives had their property been so safe and so profitable. Incidentally, 
the diseases that stalk at the heels of war did not stalk. On the contrary, 
Vera Cruz was cleaned and disinfected as it had never been in ali its history. 


The Various Benefits of Being Conquered 
N SHORT, American occupation gave Vera Cruz a bull market in health, order, 
I und business. Mexican paper money appreciated. Prices rose. Profits soared. 
Verily, the Vera Cruzans will long remember this being conquered by the 
Americans, and yearn for the blissful day when the Americans will conquer them 
again. They would not mind thus being conquered to the end of time. 

An exciting sight was the cleaning up of the Naval School, which had been so 
disorganized the first day by the five minutes of shell fire from the Chester. 
Immediately the city had been turned over to the army by the navy, the first 
battalion of the Fourth Infantry and Fourth Field Artillery descended upon the 
Naval School. In a trice every window was vomiting forth the débris that clogged 
the interior. And then was fought the second battle of the Naval School. Thou- 
sands of poor Mexicans—men, women, and children—surrounded the building 
and battled over the old shoes, shattered furniture, and discarded clothes. It 
was the women who fought fiercest and most vociferously, and, to the accom- 
paniment of much hair pulling, many a pair of linen trousers had its legs ir- 
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The whole 
appearance of the 
Americans 
bespeaks efficiency 


revocably separated. They struggled and squabbled and 
ran hither and thither like ants about a honey-pot. 
For once war was kind to them, and, instead of being 
looted, they were themselves tasting the joys of loot- 
ing. And alas! I saw the ruined pretties rain down 
amid the mortar dust from my lady’s boudoir and 
the two red, high-heeled Spanish slippers borne off 
in opposite directions by gleeful Indian women. 


Fighting Qualities of the Peon 


S I write this, beneath my window, with a great 
A clattering of hoofs on the asphalt, is passing a 
long column of mountain batteries, all carried on 
the backs of our big Government mules. And as I look 
down at our sun-bronzed troopers in their olive drab, 
my mind reverts to the review the other day of our 
soldiers and sailors. Surely, if the peon soldiers of 
Mexico could all have been brought down to witness 
what manner of soldiers and equipment was ours, there 
would have been such a rush for the brush that ten 
years would not have seen the last of them dug out 
of their hiding places. 

And yet this is not fair. The peon soldier is not 
a coward. Stupid he well is, just as he is illy trained 
and sillily officered; but he is too much of a fatalist 
as well as a savage to be grossly afraid of death. 
The peon bends to the mailed fist of power, but never 
breaks. Like the fellah of Egypt, he patiently endures 
through the centuries and watches his rulers come 
and go. 

Changes of government mean to the peon merely 
changes of the everlasting master. His harsh treat- 
ment and poorly rewarded toil are ever the same, 
unchanging as the sun and seasons. He has little to 
lose and less to gain. He is born to an unlovely place 
in life. It is the will of God, the law of existence. 

With rare exceptions he does not dream that there 
may be a social order wherein can be no masters of 
the sort he knows. He has always been a slave. He 
was a slave to the Toltecs and Aztecs, to the Span- 
iards, and to the Mexicans descended from the Aztecs 
and the Spaniards. It must not be concluded that 
there is no hope for him in the future. He is what 
he is to-day, and what he has been for so long, because 
he has been made so by a cruel and ruthless selection. 


The Elimination of the Spirited 


F A breeder should stock his farm with the swift- 
I est race horses obtainable, and employ a method of 

selection whereby only the slowest and clumsiest 
horses were bred, it would not be many generations 
before he would have a breed of very slow and very 
clumsy horses. Life is plastic and varies in all direc- 
tions. Occasionally this breeder would find a beau 
tiful, swift colt born on his farm. Since kind begets 
kind, he would eliminate such a colt and perpetuate 
only the slow and clumsy. 

Now this is just the sort of selection that has been 
applied to the peon for many centuries. Whenever 
a peon of dream and passion and vision and spirit 
was born he was eliminated. His masters wanted 
lowly, docile, stupid slaves, and resented such a varia- 
tion. Soon or late the spirit of such a peon mani- 
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fested itself and the peon was shot or flogged to 
death. He did not beget. His kind perished with 


him whenever he appeared. 

But life is plastic and can be molded by 
selection into diverse forms. The 
breeder can reverse his method of selection, 
and from slow and clumsy sires and dams 
breed up a strain of horses beautiful and 
swift. And so with the peon. For the present genera- 
tion of him there is little hope. But for the future 
generations a social selection that will put a premium 
of living on dream and passion and vision and spirit 
will develop an entirely different type of peon. 


A Soldier Against His Will 


UT we must not make the mistake of straying after 
far goals. The time is now. We live now. Our 
problem, the world problem, the peon problem, 

is now. The peon we must consider is the peon as 
he is now—the selected burden bearer of the cen- 
turies. He has never heard of economic principles, 
nor a square deal. Nor has he thrilled, save vaguely, 
to the call of freedom—in which event freedom has 
meant license, and, as robber and bandit, he has 
treated the weak and defenséless in precisely the 
same way he has been accustomed to being treated. 

I was through a Mexican barracks. It was like 
a jail. All the windows were barred. They had 
to be barred so that the conscript peon soldiers 
might not escape. Most of them do not like to be 
soldiers. They are compelled to be. All over Mexico 
they gather the peons into the jails and force them 
to become soldiers. Sometimes they are arrested for 
petty infractions of the law. A peon seeks to gladden 
his sad existence by drinking a few cents’ worth of 
half-spoiled pulque. The maggots of intoxication be- 
gin to crawl in his brain, and he is happy in that 
for a space he has forgotten himself in God knows 
what dim drunken imaginings. Then the long arm of 
his ruler reaches out through the medium of many 
minions, and the peon, sober with an aching head, 
finds himself in jail waiting the next draft tothe army. 
Often enough he does not have to commit any petty in- 
fraction. He is railroaded to the front just the same. 

He does not know whom he fights for, for what, 
or why. He accepts it as the system of life. It is 
a very sad world, but it is the only world he knows. 
This is why he is not altogether a coward in battle. 
Also it is why, in the midst of battle or afterward, 
he so frequently changes sides. He is not fighting 
for any principle, for any reward. It is a sad world, 
in which witless, humble men are just forced to fight, 
to kill, and to be killed. The merits of either banner 
are equal, or, rather, so far as he is concerned, there 
are no merits to either banner. 

He prays to God in some dim, dumb way, and 
vaguely imagines when he 


horse 






dier took. He sniped our men from the roofs in the 
fond hope that he could kill a man and escape being 
killed himself. Also, he was stupid in that he did not 
realize how little chance he had. Nevertheless, and 
on top of it all, he was not afraid. 

They that he and his fellows even dared to 
crawl unwounded, amid the wounded, into the 
pital cots under the Red Cross, and to draw blankets 
over themselves and their Mausers, and to crawl out 


say 


he sS- 


occasionally to the roofs for another shot at our 
sailors. When it became too hot for them they hid 
among the wounded again. Now this is a deed too 


risky for my nerve or for the nerve of any intelli- 
gent man. But I insist that these Mexican soldiers 
were stupid enough voluntarily to take the chance, 
From this another conclusion may be drawn, namely, 
that the sorry soldier of Mexico is not altogther ami- 
able and is prone to be nasty and dangerous to the 
American boys who have the sea to take 
“peaceable” possession of a customhouse. 

I saw the leg of a peon soldier amputated. It 
was a perfectly good leg, all except for a few inches 
of bone near the thigh which had been shattered 
to countless fragments by a wobbling, high-velocity 


crossed 


American bullet. And as I gazed at that leg, limp 
yet with life, heing carried out of the operating 
room, and realized that this was what men did to 


men in the twentieth century after Christ, I found 
myself in accord of sentiment with the peon: it is 
a sad world, a sad world! 


An Example of Swift Destruction 


T IS a sad world wherein the millions of the stupid 
I lowly are compelled to toil and moil at the making 
of all manner of commodities that can be and are 
on occasion destroyed in an instant by the hot breath 
of war. I have just come back from the vast Cuartel, 
or Barracks, of Vera Cruz. Such a destruction of the 
labor of men! Bales upon bales and mountains of 
bales of clothing, of uniforms of wool, of linen, of 
cotton, disrupted, torn to pieces, scattered abvut, in- 
fected by possible diseases that compel a final cleans- 
ing by fire. Huge squad rooms, knee-deep in the lit- 
ter of things the toil of men has made—hats, caps, 
shirts, modern leather shoes and rude sandals of the 
sort worn on the north Mediterranean half a thou 
sand years before the days of Julius Crsar; saddles 
and saddle bags, spurs, bridles, and bits; entrenching 
tools, scattered contents of soldiers’ ditty boxes, can- 
teens and mess kits of tin, serapes from the north, 
mats from the hot countries, meals partly eaten, half- 
cooked messes of food in the kitchen pots, smashed 
Mausers, cymbals and tubes, drums and cornets of a 
brass band that had departed abruptly and bandless. 
In the matter of a few minutes the feet of war 
had trod under foot and passed on. Those who fled 
had fled hastily, leaving 





their last-issued rations be- 














has been expedited from 

this sad world by a hind. Those who pursued 
machete slash or bayonet had paused but long 
thrust or high - velocity enough to fire a myriad 
steel-jacketed bullet that shots and race on. The 
all will be made square in empty bandoliers marked 
that other world where the trail of the American 


God rules and where task- 
masters are not. 

Yet, deep down in the 
true ribs of him, there is a 
vein of raw savagery in 
the peon. Of old he de- 
lighted in human sacrifice. 
To-day he delights in the 
not always skilled butchery 
of bulls in the game intro- 
duced by his late Spanish 
masters. He likes cock- 
fighting with curved steel 


spurs that slash to the 
heart of life’ and cast a 
crimson splash upon the 


dull gray of living. 


His Fatalism 
still the 


ND peon is 
A not exposited. There 
is another side to 

him. He is a born gambler, 
as well as fatalist, and he 
is not averse to taking a 
chance; though his own 
life be the stake, he plays 
against another’s life. How 
can be explained his 
nervy conduct, deserted by 


else 








sailors and marines. In 
the stables were the offi- 


cers’ automobiles and car- 
romatas with seats for 
grooms behind. But there 
were no horses, and the 
automobiles had been 
smashed. Thousands of 
hours’ toil of men’s hands 
had been annihilated. 
The streets of Vera Cruz 
teem with beggars. Our 
soldiers are pestered by the 
starving, ragged poor. A 
thousand meals cluttered 
the Cuartel, already mil- 
dewed and being eaten by 
cockroaches and stray 
cats; woven cloth and 


manufactured footgear 
sufficient for ten thousand 
poor were destined for the 
flames. I agree with the 
peon: It is a sad world. 
It is also a funny world. 


A Square Deal? 


HE query inevitably 
rises: How is the 


peon to get a square 




















his officers, in defending 
Vera Cruz against our land 
ing forces? 

Now I am not altogether 
acoward. I have even been 
guilty on occasion of taking 
achance. And yet lam frank tosay that I would notdream 
of taking a chance on the flat roofs of Vera Cruz against 
thousands of American sqldiers and a fleet of battle- 
ships with an effective range of five thousand yards. 

But this was the very chance many a peon sol- 


The peon soldier is not a coward. 
Stupid he well is, just as he is illy trained 
and sillily officered; but he is too much of a 
fatalist as well as a savage to be grossly afraid of death of a 


deal? And who will give 
him a square deal? by 
square deal is not meant 


the Utopian ideal dreamed 
far future, but the 

measure of fair treatment 
that is here and now in civilized nations. 
The men of the civilized nations are only frail, falli- 
ble, human men, with all the weaknesses common to 


possible 


human men just in the process of emerging from 
barbarism. Nevertheless, with such men a squarer 
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s deal obtains than does obtain in savagery. The much his toil is concerned, is as much a slave as he ever mismanaged property. But somehow the old order is 
ie : mixed descendants of the Spaniards and Aztees can wis. He is so much property to his rulers, who work hard to change. There is a narcotic magic in phrases 
4 searcely be called civilized. They have had over four him, not with treatment equal to that accorded a and precedents. It is an established right for society 
it centuries of rule in Mexico, and they have done any horse, but with harsher and far less considerate to step in between a man and his horse, but it is still 
d thing but build a civilization. What measure of civili treatment. abhorrent for a nation to step in between a handful of 

zation they do possess is exotic. It has been intro Of course the owner of a horse, when arrested by rulers and their millions of mismanaged and ill-treated 
7) duced by north Europeans subjects. Yet such inter 
> and Americans, and by “yj ference is logically the duty 
3 north Europeans and Amer of the United States as the 
it icans has it been main big brother of the countries 
r tained. The peon of to-day, of the New World. Never 
d under Mexican rule, is no theless, the United States 
0 better off than he was did so step in when it went 
i- ‘ under Aztee rule. It is to to war with Spain over the 
S be. doubted that he is as ill treatment of the Cubans. 
>, well off. On the face of But it required the blowing 
; it, his much-mixed breed up of the Maine to precipi- 
i- of rulers cannot give him tate its action. 
e the square deal that is , 
e ’ possible to be given by Big Brother’s Job 
more intelligent and hu ND here in Mexico the 
t mane rulers—that is given nd United States has 
8 to-day by such rulers in t stepped in, still domi- 
dd other countries of the world. 4 nated by na rcotic precedent, 
, B on the immediate pretext of 
D Motes and Beams & a failure in formal courtesy 
a 7’ oe problem to- is about a flag. But why not 
" day for the big have done with fooling? 
1 brother to the na- Why not toss the old flrugs 
s tions of the New World. overboard and consider the 
Oh, make no _ mistake! matter clear-eyed? The 
The big brother’s hands are exotic civilization intro- 
not clean, nor is his his- duced by America and Eu- 
tory immaculate. But his rope is being destroyed by 
a) hands are as clean and his the madness of a handful 
B history is as immaculate as of rulers who do not know 
4 are the hands and histories how to rule, who have 
: of the other nations in the j never successfully ruled, 
: thick of transition from ’ and whose orgies at ruling 
a barbarism and savagery. He even has societies for Then was fought the second battle of the have been and are similar to those indulged in by 
f the prevention of cruelty to animals, the members of Naval School. Thousands of poor Mexicans— drunken miners sowing the floors of barrooms with 
which very frequently interfere between a horse and men, women, and children — surrounded the build- their fortunate gold dust. 
its owner, and hale the owner to court for punishment. ing and battled over the old shoes, shattered furni- The big brother can police, organize, and manage 
The mixed-breed rulers of Mexico seem incapable of ture, and discarded clothes. They struggled and Mexico. The so-called leaders of Mexico cannot. And 
treating the peon with the measure of fairness that is squabbled and ran hither and thither like ants about a the lives and happiness of a few million peons, as well 
possible in the world to-day and that is practiced in honey-pot. For once war was kind to them, and, instead of as of many millions yet to be born, are at stake. 
: the world to-day. The Mexican peon residing in the — being looted, they were themselves tasting the joys of looting The policeman stops a man from beating his wife. 
United States at the present time—and there are many The humane officer stops a man from beating his 
; thousands of him—is far better treated than are his an agent of a humane society, indignantly protests horse. May not a powerful and self-alleged enlight- 
J brothers south of the border. that the horse is his property. But a wider social ened nation stop a handful of inefficient and in- 
Never mind what his legal status may be or is vision is growing in the foremost nations that prop- capable rulers from making a shambles and a desert 
alleged to be. The fact is, the peon of Mexico, so far erty rights are a social responsibility, and that society of a fair land wherein are all the natural resources 
, as liberty and a share in the happiness produced by can and must interfere between the owner and his for a high and happy civilization? 
l 
% Y¥ Al , 
z isn 2 = Si ge & gee 
nl be it Be Bis: shies as 
1 
S I NEARED the harbor of Vera Cruz and the wp £. 2 2% 7 7 now came the occasional thud of shell fire and the 
; western horizon gradually dissolved into sand ES fA EST ray Esse rattle of machine guns. As we slowed down to our 
hills, white walls, and a line of ships, I thought Sd anchorage a large open launch put-putted close under 
of the last time I had come through the blue Photographs by JAMES H. HARE, Collier’s Staff Photographer our quarter. The young bluejacket at her tiller looked 
, Gulf to the selfsame port. It was just up as if what he was doing were the most 
A such another morning as this—indigo lll usual thing in the world—bringing the 
water, the soft humid smell of the fleet its first dead. On a few boards 
tropics, the peaks of the Mexican moun- amidships, four bodies, with faces cov- 
J tains rising above the haze. And the ill ered, lay stiffly, side by side, in the bright 
fated Francisco Madero, in the full flight sunshine. Our young sailormen, fresh 
P of his tragic career, was landing from from Middle Western farms many of 
a the south. them, in service kits and talking as if 
, He had come up from Yucatan—it was war were a picnic, went quiet as they 
. in the last days before the election looked over the rail. It was evidently 
: bringing with him the young journalist, not a picnic they had come to, at any rate. 
b Pino Suarez, whom he insisted, in spite re 
r of opposition in the north, on making When Resistance Meant Death 
P his vice president. Their little Mexican ROM the fire-control turret forward 
: gunboat tied up to her dock as our Ward F we had picked up through the glass 
Liner came to hers, and a shouting crowd a long yellowish facade near the 
—the roustabouts and cargadores of a water front, and a swarm of khaki-cov- 
y seaport town, that brown, downtrodden ered men moving backwar«c and forward 
, mass which Madero dreamed of lifting in front of it. The long building was 
1 Was there to greet him. There were the Naval School, just smashed by the 
’ “Vivas!” and band music, hundreds of shells from the Prairie, Chester, and 
little homemade skyrockets whizzed up San Francisco, and the little specks mov- 
, ward and burst in the bright tropical ing in front of it the sailors and marines 
? sunshine, and that night Madero talked who had stood up against the stiffest 
hard work, thrift, and temperance to the fire of the two days’ fighting. Marching 











wild cheers of men who climbed on each 
other’s shoulders and flung up quivering hands at the 
prophet they fancied was going tobring them millennium. 


We Supply What Madero Lacked 


CONE was that dream—tarnished, broken down 
G bit by bit, crushed, at last, by the brute force of 

a world which demands that dreamers shall 
have the strength—and good luck—to turn their vis 
ions into concrete fact. 

And Lere was coming all that that unhappy man 
lacked—strength and clear-eyed efficiency, officers and 
men and 12-inch guns, all the beautiful, highly organ 
ized strength of these great gray fighting ships. What 
Was ahead of us nobody knew—we were rushing to 
join the fleet. For days and nights the air had 

May 30 


The men who had taken Vera Cruz, 
dusty and sunburned now, came marching 
back to their ships, with as little confu- 
sion and delay as if they had marched straight 
off the wharves on some sort of invisible bridge 


crackled with radios—then the sudden shift from 
Tampico to Vera Cruz: then, the night before, the 
news that Admiral Fletcher had landed and the quiet 
order to “expedite.” 

Decks and awnings black with cinders, stokers 
throwing in their last ounce of strength, the whole 
great steel fabric quivering with speed, the big dread- 
nought plowed through the warm Gulf water and 
raised land at breakfast time. Across the still sea 


across the open space between the sea 
wall and the school, it was not until they were under 
its windows that the whole front blazed fire. It was 
not a pleasant ambush to walk into, and the spirit 
with which the landing party met its surprise was as 
admirable as the neatness with which the ships’ gun- 
ners planted shells through the roof and along the 
upper story, to explode inside and wreck the build- 
ing without hitting their own men. 

No less remarkable was the behavior of those who 
chose to shut themselves up in such a place and open 
fire. It was like shutting one’s self in the Aquarium 
on the sea wall in New York, and firing on a landing 
party from a fleet of battleships anchored between the 
Battery and the Statue of Liberty. They faced not 
only an overwhelming force but looked straight into 
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the guns of anchored battleships, a 
one of which could have blown their building to bits. 

Everywhere in the ruined dormitories were picture 
post cards and letters—bits of handwriting, all the 
more eloquent now that one did not know the fate of 
those to whom they were written. On the floor of one 
room, apparently ti.at of an officer or instructor, were 
while 


salvo from any 


scores of letters addressed to the same woman 
she was still “Sefiorita,” later when had become 
his wife. “Little they and told, 
for instance, of a trip to San Francisco, “where every 
body was curious to see a Mexican ship of war’; of 
the church at a little west coast port, “tiny but very 
comfortable and unusually clean, as if it were in 
tended only for official affairs”; of 
the “tristeza” he had felt the day 


she 


adored one,” began, 


Yotsinaith htii; 


titi 
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Street, 
and almost at the very corner of the old gentleman and 
his ether bottle, Boswell, chief gunner’s mate, 
killed a shot from a doorway) marched by. 


30, 


ion from our ship marched up Independencia 


wits 


by aus they 


Liberation of the Prisoners 


NE afternoon, inte this already wildly varied 
Q scene, a door suddenly opened on the Middle 
Ages. It was the door to a prison, the old 
fortress of San Juan de Ulloa, on an island in the 
harbor. Built in the sixteenth century, with walls 


six feet thick, interior moats and unlighted dungeons 
slimy with seepage, it has long been one of the hide- 
ous relics of these tropical waters. Madero was going 


UC Mgsbdides 


a part of what is most significant in Mexico to-day 
wus a gang of a hundred or more of prisoners raked 
in from of the to 


food for cannon in the Federal army 


one southern provinces serve as 


We unlocked one set of heavy iron bars, passed 
through a room or two built in the solid masonry 
und entered a vaulted chamber, thirty feet by fifteen 
perhaps, in which these men were confined There 


wus neither light nor air except what drifted in from 
the behind us through a small 
the vaulted ceiling, perhaps a foot square. The room 
was like a cave, and so dark that the light from over 
head fell in a dusty searchlight beam—no stage man 
uger ever concocted a thing more creepy. 

The men, filthy 


and hole in 


passage 


and in rags, 








Z 
before, which “your letter tran Z [ — 
quilized a little,” yet “in the late 7 


afternoon the same profound sad- 


ness returned again, and very 
early, without lighting the lamp, 


I shut myself in my stateroom.” 
Another, from Guaymas, ad- 

dressed to Mexico City, asked if 

she really wanted to keep quarrel 


ing. It was he, to be sure, who 
quarreled with her, yet was not 


she, too, a little to blame? He did 
not want to do something he would 
be sorry for, but to “care for her 
much, much more even than now.” 


“Write me—it isn’t too much to 
ask,” and then an “Adios!” and 
the assurance that he loved her 


“con toda el corazon.” 

Glimpses like these, of how those 
who lived here had thought and 
felt, stared up_at one from heaps 
of rubbish and plaster. School- 
boys, graduates, or convicts just 
out of jail, whoever they were, 
faced a fleet, and deserve to be re- 
membered by their countrymen 
with the cadets who defended 
Chapultepec in *47. 


A City’s Fear 





T WAS afternoon before we 
could get ashore and the heavy 
fighting was over. The average 


Vera Cruzafio no doubt expected 
that the town would be sacked, 


and was surprised when the out- 
rageous stories of violence which 
the papers in the capital were al- 


ready printing never came true. 4; 


It was partly this misconception 
which made a peaceful occupation 
of a customhouse—a simple enough 
proceeding, doubtless, as viewed 
from Washington ironical a 
command. People asked breath- 
lessly if the fleet were going to 
bombard the city that afternoon. 
One old woman begged me to per- 
mit her to go into the artillery 
barracks for her husband's petate 
—the rush mat which is the lower 


sO 


WAAGQ\ 


class Mexican’s usual bed. We 
tramped upstairs and through a 
long room littered with Federal 


uniforms, guns and equipment, and 
out of scores like it she picked a 

















scrambled to their feet, and 
whether not at word or 
sign from the Mexican keeper, ar 
ranged themselves in a line, facing 
us, their peaked straw hats in 
hand. A more abject row of faces, 
with less of the light and life of 
ordinary humanity left in them, it 
would be hard to imagine—hard, 
at least, if one had not seen faces 
very like them in the gangs of 
enganchos on sugar and tobacco 
plantations in the Mexican “hot 
country.” 

We asked several of 
intelligent looking what 
done to be put in prison. 

“Nada, senior! Nada, patron!” 
(“Nothing !”) they answered, and 
explained that they had 
dragged from their homes in 
south and brought north 
steamer. They were all 
sinos, ordinary country folk. 
young captain told them to have 
patience, they would fed, and 
the admiral would attend to their 
cases as soon possible. They 
listened with their almost expres 
sionless, dull, animal stare, and a 
faltering murmur of thanks went 
along the line as we passed out. 


or some 


the 
they 


most 
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been 
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Medievalism 


, | SHE air in this hole was bad 
enough, but that in another, 
still more crowded, where 

prisoners under criminal sentence 

were herded, The 
warm acrid place 
was all but unbearable. Yet here 
men were living, doubtless in the 
past have gone on living for years, 
while bands played in 

Mexican plazas, bugles blared their 

dianas over the matador’s death 

thrust, and the vivid, charming 

Mexican life went on under its 

blazing sunlight and bright plateau 

moons. 
This 


was worse, 


stench of the 


scores of 


chamber, which also 
had a hole for light in the roof, 
opened into still another tunnel 
barred and black as ink—dungeons 
which must have been kept for 
punishment of the last resort. 
We came out into the daylight 
and a breath of the outdoors, and 
while at lunch with the 


last 


young 








dda 








ragged old mat and hurried away Zi 

rejoici ng. Z UMMM da 
People were trying to get into 

their houses, do a thousand little necessary things, and 

puzzled bluejackets under orders, and with nerves 


strung up to the breaking point by the knowledge that 
they might at any time be shot from ambush, were 
stopping them. One very respectable-looking old gen- 
tleman with his grown son was trying to get from the 
street corner to his house a few away. The 
sentry would not let them by, and, searching the old 
man, found two bottles in his inside pocket. They 
were medicine, he said, for his daughter, frightened to 
death by the firing, but the conscientious young blue 
jacket, thinking, doubtless, they were poison, hurled 
them to the pavement. 

One broke. The son, stooping excitedly to pick up 
the other to show that it contained only ether, 
trived to throw the contents in his Howling 
with pain, he dashed round in a circle, the old gentle 
man raised despairing arms, women peeping through 
barred windows began to wring their hands. I finally 
got both father and son to their house, where the son, 
pointing out each in turn, explained that they were all 
really and truly the same family—this his wife, this 
his mother, this his “padre politico,” 

I took off my hat, but they would not hear of such 
condescension and insisted I keep it on. I explained 
that it was hot and I preferred it off—no, I must 


doors 


eyes. 


and so on. 


“cover myself’—and the old gentleman proceeded to 
do it for me. It was all very quaint and amusing—yet 


not soamusing cither. A few moments later the battal 


Refugees transferred from the Govern- 
ment transport ship Hancock to the Mon- 
terey preparatory to leaving for the United 
States. Those on the companionway have turned 
to look back as the last passenger disembarks. ‘‘There 
were business men leaving the work of years, without 
knowing whether they could ever return toit.... And 
then there were those who. . . came in worn and dusty 
from a week’s slow progress under guard in crowded day 
coaches. They were typical American prairie farmers 
lean, sunbaked, patient, quizzical, with tired-looking wives’’ 
to do away with it, but did, and all through 
the two days’ fighting the Mexican flag floated lazily 
over the moldy white ramparts which must to 
day just as they did to English privateers or pirates 
in the days of the Spanish Main. 

The situation was rather incongruous 
throw from the prison—and finally, 
launch from the North Dakota towed 
a young captain of marines and his company, over to 
the the old comandante—with nothing 
but bean soup to eat by this time—was rather relieved 
to bid 

Of prisoners with six-foot beards and eyes no longer 


hever 


look 


the Prairi« 
only a stone's 
one afternoon, a 
and 


sea gute 


him enter. 


able to bear daylight I saw none, though it would 
doubtless be difficult to exaggerate the past horrors 


of the place What was more interesting because it 


was so common and everyday a thing, so integral 





captain, navy corned beef, 

bread, and coffee, a petition came 
in from the caught for the They could 
scarcely have written it themselves, but here it was, 
at any rate, in a fine hand long 
foolscap and addressed to “El Almirante de Escuadra 
Norte Americana.” 

They’ apologized for the and went on in 
ornate Spanish—like something that might have been 
to a viceroy three centuries to say they 
were all natives of San Juan in the State 
of Tabasco, whence they had dragged to the 
“gloomy dungeons of this historic castle—those dun 
as the recondite sorrows of their 
families, who, on those far-off Tabascan shores, daily 
wept of where they 
what 


on 


wen army. 


done pencil on 


pencil, 
sent ago 
Bautista 
been 
geons sad deserted 
their absence, ignorant 
might be their fate.” 
They were all released next day, yet without money, 
the ability to get to those “far-off Tabascan 
without being caught for the army again, they 
were almost as helpless as before. I saw them that 
in front of headquarters, hats in hand, ask 
ing a young ensign to give them work or 
where they might go. 

Where they finally drifted IT know not, but it was 
characteristic of the quaint clashing of different cen 
turies that went on daily, that before these medieval 
serfs were forgotten in the swift 
happenings they should be marched up Tndepemdencia 
by a band of yellow-journal 
tient and respectful as 


were or 


food, or 


shores” 
evening, 
orders and 
Siy 


pore ;wession of new 


photographers, and, pa 


(Continucd on page 22) 
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Photographs by JAMES H. HARE, Collier's Staff Photographer 
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FIELD HEADQUARTERS OF FUNSTON’S MEN at the pumping station at El Tejar, nine miles out of Vera Cruz. Five hundred Mexicans approached the station 
the afternoon of May 2 and demanded that our guard of 240 marines surrender. Major John H. Russell, the American officer in command, curtly refused and 
called to Vera Cruz by wireless for more men. General Funston hastily reenforced him with 960 men. The Mexicans retired, firing a few shots, which were an- 
swered by the Americans. Huerta’s men had no intention of fighting. They evidently hoped to frighten the Americans away and shut off the city’s water supply 
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THE FIRST BRANCH OF THE SERVICE TO RESPOND to Major Russell’s signal for help was the aviation corps. Our snapshot was taken as Lieutenant 
Patrick Bellinger was about to start from Vera Cruz harbor for the pumping station. To keep his shoes dry he is riding pickaback to the machine. Lieu- 
tenant Lamont, already seated, is scanning a map of Vera Cruz and surrounding country. Soon after his arrival in Mexico General Funston ordered the 
aviators to make daily flights as far as San Francisco railroad bridge, 25 miles out, to find out whether the Mexicans were making any attempt to destroy it 
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Collier's Staff Photographer 
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THE THREE MEN IN THE FOREGROUND of Mr. Hare’s photograph are sabering grass 
and weeds—clearing the way for their comrades with spades. When some of General 
Maas’s men threatened the marines guarding the Vera Cruz pumping station, one 











tla, of the first things the Americans did was to prepare for battle. 





THE FOURTH U. S. INFANTRY, under Col. Robert C. Van Vliet, returning to 


Digging trenches 
was one of the first tasks, and our men went at it with as much vim as characterized 
their seizure of the city. The Americans dug trenches at strategic points all along 













































































% camp after a hurry call for reenforcements at the Vera Cruz pumping station their lines. They planned to use rifles, machine guns, and field pieces to repel attack 
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1 INSIDE THE MEXICAN LINES at a village outpost of Tembladera, where James H. Hare, our staff photographer, several other correspondents, and five of Gen- 
eral Funston’s soldiers had an odd adventure. While exploring the country around El Tejar they suddenly found themselves confronted by Mexican soldiers. 

4 The Americans pretended to take the incident as a matter of course, treating the Mexicans with all possible indifference. The Huertistas offered no vio- 
lence. They reluctantly consented to be photographed, and then directed their unexpected and unwelcome visitors back to the route from which they had strayed 
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Abroad at Home 


American Ramblings, Observations, and Adventures 


LIGHTING from the train at Buffalo, I was 
reminded of my earlier reflection that rail- 
way stations should express their cities. In 
Buffalo the thought is painful. If that city 

was, in fact, expressed by its present railway stations, 
people would not get off there voluntarily; they would 
have to be put off. And yet, from what I have been 
told, the curious and particularly ugly relic which is 
the New York Central Station there, to-day, does tell a 
certain story of the city. Buffalo has long been torn 
py factional quarrels—among them a protracted fight 
as to the location of a modern sta- 
tion for the New York Central Lines. 
The East Side wants it; the West 
Side wants it. Neither has it. The 
old station still stands—at least it 
was standing when I left Buffalo, 
for I was very careful not te bump 
it with my suit case. 

This difference of opinion between 
the East Side and the West with 
regard to the placing of a station 
is, I am informed, quite typical of 
Buffalo. Socially, commercially re- 
ligiously, politically, they disagree. 
The dividing line between them, geo- 
graphically, is not, as might be sup- 
posed, Division Street. (That, by 
the way, is a peculiarity of high- 
ways called “Division Street” in 
most cities—they seldom divide any 
thing more important than one row 
of buildings from another.) The real 
street of division is called Main. 


No Magic in That Name 


AIN STREET!... How many 
M American towns and cities 

have used that name, and 
what a stupid name it is! It is as 
characterless as a number, and it 
lacks the number’s one excuse for 
being. If names like Tenth Street 
or Eleventh Avenue fail to kindle 
the imagination they do not fail, at 
all events, to help the stranger find 
his way—although it should be added 
that strangers do, somehow, manage 
to find their way about in London, 
Paris, and even Boston, where the 
modern American system of num- 
bering streets and avenues is not in 
vogue. jut I am wnot agitating 
against the numbering of streets. 
Indeed, I fear I rather believe in it, 
as I believe in certain other dull but 
useful things like work and govern- 
ment reports. What I am crying 
out about is the stupid naming 
of such streets as carry names, 
Why do we have so many Main 
Streets? Do you think we lack im 
agination? Then look at the names 
of Western towns and Pullman 
cars! ... The thing is an enigma. 

Main Street is not only a bad name for a thorough- 
fare; the quality which it implies is unfortunate. And 
that quality may be seen in Main Street, Buffalo. On 
an exaggerated scale that street is like the Main 
Street of a little town, for the business district, the 
retail shopping district, all the city’s activities string 
along on either side. It is bad for a city to grow in that 
elongated way just as it is bad for a human being. To 
either it imparts a kind of gawky awkwardness. 


Features Are All It Lacks 


( I SHE development of Main Street, Buffalo, has been 
natural. That is just the trouble; it has been too 
natural. Originally it was the Iroquois trail; 

later the route followed by the stages coming from 

the East. So it has grown up from log-cabin days. It 
is a fine, broad street; all that it lacks is “features.” 

It runs along its wide, monotonous way until it stops 

in the squalid surroundings of the river. And if the 

river did not happen to be there to stop it, it would go 
on and on developing, indefinitely, and uninterestingly, 
in that direction as well as in the other. 

The thing which Buffalo lacks physically is a rec- 
ognizable center; a point at which a stranger would 
stop, as he stops in Piccadilly Circus or the Place de 
Opéra, and say to himself with absolute assurance: 
“Now I am at the very heart of the city.” Every city 
ought to have a center, and every center ought to signi- 
fy in its spaciousness, its arrangement and its archi- 


W Morsay — 


By Julian Street 
Chapter [l—— Buffalo 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 





I was prepared to take the field 
against all comers, not only in favor 
of simplicity, but in favor of anything 
and everything which was favored by my hostess 


tecture, a city’s dignity. Buffalo is, unfortunately, far 
from being alone in her need of such a thing. Where 
Buffalo is most at fault is that she does not even seem 
to be thinking of municipal distinction. And very 
many other cities are. Cleveland is already attain- 
ing it in a manner which will be magnificent; Chicago 
has long planned and is slowly executing; Denver 
has work upon a splendid municipal center well under 
way; so has San Francisco; St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
and Grand Rapids have plans for excellent municipal 
improvements. 

Even St. Paul is waking up and widening an impor- 
tant business street. 


A Wave of Good Taste 
VERYONE knows that what is called “a wave of 
E reform” has swept across the country, but not 
everyone seems to know that there is also surging 
over the United States a “wave” of improved public 
taste. I shall write of this later. Suffice it now to say 
that if manifests itself in countless forms: in municipal 
improvements of the kind of which the Cleveland cen 
ter is, perhaps, the.best example in the country; in 
architecture of all classes; in household furniture and 






decoration; in the tendency of art museums to 
realize that modern American paintings are the finest 
modern paintings obtainable in the world to-day; in 
the tendency of private art collectors not to buy 
quite so much rubbish as they have bought in the 
past; in the Panama-Pacific Exposition, which will 
be the most beautiful exposition anybody ever saw; 


and in innumerable other ways. Indeed, public taste 


in the United States has, in the last ten years, 
taken a leap forward which the mind of to-day can- 
not hope to 


measure. The advance is nothing 
less than marvelous, and it is re- 
flected, I think, in every branch of 
art excepting one: the literary art, 
which has in our day, and in our 
country, reached an abysmal depth 
of degradation. 


Only an Earthquake Is Needed 
Cleveland so near at 


ITH 
hand as an example, and 


so many other American 
cities thinking about civic beauty, 
Buffalo ought soon to begin to rub 
her eyes, look about, and cast up 
her accounts. Perhaps her trouble 
is that she is a little bit too pros- 
perous with an olden-time prosper- 
ity; a little bit too somnolent and 
satisfied. There is plenty to eat; 
business is not so bad; there are 
good clubs, and there is a delightful 
social life and a more than ordinary 
degree of cultivation. Furthermore, 
there may be a new station for the 
New York Central some day, for it 
is a fact that there are now some 
street cars which actually cross 
Main Street, instead of stopping at 
the Rubicon and making passengers 
get out, cross on foot and take the 
other car on the other side! That, 
in itself, is a startling state of 
things. Evidently all that is needed 
now is an earthquake. 


The Timidity of Millions 
remarked 


HAVE before that 
cities, like people, have habits. 


Just as Detroit has the auto- 
mobile habit, Pittsburgh the steel 
habit, Erie, Pa., the boiler habit, 
Grand Rapids the furniture habit, 
and Louisville the (if one may say 
so) whisky habit, Buffalo had in 
earlier times the transportation 
habit. The first fortunes made in 
Buffalo came originally from the 
old Central Wharf, where toll was 
taken of the passing commerce. 
Hand in hand with shipping came 
that business known by the unpleas- 
ant name of “jobbing.” From the 
opening of the Erie Canal until the 
late seventies, jobbing flourished in 
Buffalo, but of recent years her jobbing territory 
has diminished as competition with surrounding cen- 
ters has increased. 

The early profits from docks and shipping were 
considerable. The business was easy and involved 
comparatively small investment and but little risk. So 
when, with the introduction of through bills of lading, 
this business dwindled, it was hard for Buffalo to 
readjust herself to more daring ventures, such as 
manufacturing. “For,’ as a Buffalo man remarked 
to me, “there is only one thing more timid than a 
million dollars, and that is two million.” It was the 
Same gentleman, I think, who, in comparing the 
Buffalo of to-day with the Buffalo of other days, called 
my attention to the fact that not one man in the city 
is a director of a steam railroad company. 

From her geographical position with regard to ore, 
limestone, and coal it would seem that Buffalo might 
well become a great iron and steel city like Cleveland, 
but for some reason her ventures in this direction 
have been unfortunate. One steel company in which 
Buffalo money was invested, failed; another has been 
struggling along for some years and has not so far 
proved profitable. Some Buffalonians made money in 
a land boom a dozen or so years since; then came the 
panic, and the boom burst with a loud report right in 
Buffalo's face. 

tack of most of this trouble there seems to have 
been a streak of real ill luck. 
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There is a great deal of money in Buffalo, but it 
is wary money—financial 
other Buffalo habit. And there are other cities with 
the same characteristic. You can tell them because, 
when you begin to ask about various enterprises, 
people will say: “No, we haven't this and we haven't 
that, but this is a town in times of financial 
panic.” That is what they say in Buffalo; they 
say it in St. Louis and St. Paul. But if they say it 
in Chicago, or Minneapolis, or City, or in 
those lively cities of the Pacific slope, I did not hear 
them. ‘ 

Those cities are not worrying about financial 
panics which may come some day, but are busy with 
the things which are. 


On the Quality of Cities 


ly YOU ask a Buffalo man what is the matter with 


wariness seems to be an 


safe 


alse 


Kansas 


his city, he will, very likely, sit down with great 

solemnity and try to tell you, and even call a friend 
to help him, so as to be sure that nothing is overlooked. 
He may tell you that the city lacks one great big 
dominating man to lead it into action; or that there 
has been, until recently, lack of cooperation between 
the banks; or that there are ninety or a hundred 
thousand Poles in the city and only about the same 
number of people springing from what may be called 
“old American stock.” Or he may tell you something 
else. ’ 

If, upon the other hand, you ask a 
man that question, what will he do? He will look 
at you pityingly and think you are demented. Then 
he will tell you very positively that there is nothing 
the matter with Minneapolis, but that there is some- 
thing definitely the matter with anyone who thinks 
there is! Yes, indeed! If you want to find out what 
is the matter with Minneapolis, it is still necessary 
to go for information to St. Paul. As you proceed 
westward, such a question becomes increasingly dan- 
gerous. 

Ask a Kansas City man what is wrong with his 
town and he will probably attack you; and as for 
Los Angeles—! Such a question in Los Angeles would 
mean the calling out of the National Guard, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary Club, and all the 
“boosters” (which is to say the entire population 
of the city); the declaring of martial law, a trial 
by summary court-martial, and your immediate 
execution. The manner of your execution would 
depend upon the phrasing of your question. If you 
had asked: “Is there anything wrong with Los An 
geles?” they'd probably be content with selling you 
a city lot and then hanging you; but if you said: 
“What is wrong with Los Angeles?” they would burn 
you at the stake. 


The Ingrained Habit of Muckraking 
A THIS juncture I find myself oppressed with the 


Minneapolis 





idea that I haven’t done Buffalo justice. Also, 

I am annoyed to discover that I have written 
a great deal about business. When I write about 
business I am almost certain to be wrong. I dislike 
business very much—almost as much as I dislike 
politics—and the idea of infringing upon the field of 
friends of mine like Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard 
Baker, Miss Tarbell, Samuel Hopkins Adams, Will 
Irwin, and others, is extremely distasteful to me. But 
here is the trouble: so many writers have run a-muck- 
raking that, nowadays, when a writer appears in any 
American city, everyone assumes that he is scouting 
around in search of “shame.” The result is that you 
don’t have to hunt for shame. People bring it to you 
by the cartload. They don’t give you time to ex- 
plain that you aren’t a shame collector—that you 
don’t even know a good piece of shame when you see 
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We made excuses to go downstairs and 
wash our hands in the public wash room, 
just for the pleasure of doing so without fear 
of being attacked by a swarthy brigand with a brush 


it—they just drive up, dump it at your door, and go 
back to get another load. 


The ‘‘ Shame ”’ of the City Dumped at Our Door 


Y COMPANION and I were new at the game in 
M Buffalo. As the loads of shame began to arrive, 

we had a feeling that something was going wrong 
with our trip. We had come in search of cheerful ad- 
venture, and here we were barricaded in by great bul- 
warks of shame. In a few hours there was enough 
shame around us to have lasted all the reformers 
and muckrakers I know a whole month. We couldn't 
see over the top of it. It hypnotized us. We began to 
think that probably shame was what we wanted, 
after all. Everyone we met assumed it was what we 
wanted, and when enough people assume a certain 
thing about you it is very difficult to buck against 
them. By the second day we had ceased to be human 
and had begun to act like muckrakers. We became 
solemn, silent, mysterious. We would pick up a piece 
of shame, examine it, say “Ha!” and stick it in our 
pockets. When some white-faced Buffalonian would 
drive up with another load of shame I would go up 


In a few hours there was enough shame 
around us to have lasted all the reformers 
and muckrakers | know a whole month. We 
It hypnotized us 


couldn’t see over the top of it. 





to him, wave my 


finger under his nose and, trying 
like Steffens as I could, say in a 
voice: Out with it! What are 
Tell me all! Who tore up the 
that honest, terrified 
gasp and try to tell me all, be- 
And when he had told 
me all LT would continue to glare at him horribly, and 
ask for more. Then he would begin making up stories, 
inventing the most frightful and shocking 
not to disappoint me. I would print some of them 
here, but I have forgotten them. That is the trouble 
with the amateur muckraker or reformer. His mind 
isn’t trained to his work. He is constantly allowing 
it to be diverted by some pleasant thing. 

For instance, some one pointed out to me that the 
water front of the city, along the Niagara River, was 
so taken up by the railroads that the public does not 
get the benefit of that water life which adds so much 
to the charm of Cleveland and Detroit. That situa- 
tion struck me as making an excellent piece of muck 
to rake. Isn't it always the open season so far as 
railroads are concerned? I ought to have kept my 
mind on that, but in my childlike way I let myself go 
ambling off through the parks. I found the parks 
delightful, and in one of them I came upon a beautiful 
Greek temple, built of marble and containing a collee- 
tion of paintings of which any city should be proud. 
Now that is a disconcerting sort of thing to find 
when you have just abandoned yourself to the idea 
of becoming a muckraker! How can you muckrake a 
gallery like that? It can’t be done! 


Why Is an Art Dealer 


ITH the possible exception of the Chicago Art 
W Institute my companion and I did not see, 

upon our entire journey, any gallery of art 
in which such good judgment had been shown in the 
selection of paintings as in the Albright Gallery in 
Buffalo. ‘Though the Chicago Art Institute is much 
the larger and richer museum, and though its collec- 
tion is more comprehensive, its modern art is far 
more heterogeneous than that of Buffalo. One ad- 
mires that Albright Gallery not only for the paint- 
ings which hang upon its walls, but also for those 
which do not hang there. Judgment has been shown 
not only in selecting paintings but (one concludes) 
in rejecting gifts. I do not know that the Albright 
Gallery has rejected gifts, but I do know that the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York and the 
Chicago Art Institute have, at times, failed to reject 
gifts which should have been rejected. Almost all 
museums fail in that respect in their early days. 
When a rich man offers a bad painting, or a room- 
ful of bad paintings, the museum is afraid to say 
“No,” because rich men must be propitiated. That has 
been the curse of art museums; they have to depend 
on rich men for support. And rich men, however 
generous they may be, and however much they may 
be interested in art, are, for the most part, lacking 
in any true and deep understanding of it. That is 
one trouble with being rich—it doesn’t give you time 
to be much of anything else. If rich men really did 
know art, there would not be so many art dealers, and 
so many art dealers would not be going to expensive 
tailors and riding in expensive limousines. 

Those who control the Albright Gallery have been 
wise enough to specialize in modern American paint- 
ing. They have not been impressed as so many Ameri- 
cans still are impressed (Continucd on page 24) 
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A Rally on the Colors 


UARTERS” had blown at the California bar 
racks on the Rio Pasig 

But lights still burned brightly 
the trees in the Ilaza of the First Reserve 
Hospital, where night brought no cessation of work 


among 


among stewards and doctors as the sick and wounded 
were brought in by launch or ambulance following 
the advance of the American lines toward the north. 

For an hour, however, the wards had been quiet: 
only now and then corridors faintly echoed to the 
footfalls of some belated visitor or hurrying orderly. 

In the Botanical Gardens across the street firefly 
trees gleamed against the darkness, and blossoms of 
the “Dame de Noche,” that open only with the twilight, 
threw their heavy perfume to the breeze. The yelping 
dogs in the great Aroseros Market had been silenced. 
No sound was heard within the long tent ward, save 
now and then a groan from behind 
the ghostly mosquito nets that hid 
the rows of bandaged forms. The 
men on night duty moved about si- 
lently in the dim light of lanterns, 
hung midway of the long aisle, that 
cast their faint glow on the canvas. 

The Government nurse had gone 
at six o’clock. 


HE Red Cross nurse tucked 
T the netting about her cot, and 

with a sigh of relief sank to 
rest after seventeen hours of con 
tinuous duty. 

“Maybe I can get my accouter- 
ments off and turn into a real bed 
to-morrow hight in my own quarters, 
if some of these poor boys are bet- 
ter. If I ever do,” she soliloquized, 
“T'll never get up.” 

“Ben South Dakota,” “Artillery,” 
and “Pennsylvania” called “good 
night” to her across the aisle and 
settled to their long hours of pain, 
broken only by fitful snatches of 
oblivion. 

The First 
Manila was asleep. 

Suddenly the hush of the summer 
night was broken by the sharp 
whistle of the hospital launch from 
the landing; lights awoke in the op 
erating room, the men on night duty 
becume alert, and soldiers passed to 
and fro at a quick pace in obedience 


Reserve Hospital in 


to orders given in low tones. 

To “Ben South Dakota,” “Artil- 
lery,” and ‘‘Pennsylvania’’ the 
whistle of the launch meant news, another fight, an 
other victory, and more glory for the flag. To the 
volunteer nurse it meant meeting fresh pain and suf- 
fering and need of her help. Exhausted by her long 
day’s. work, under no obligation to do more, yet at 
that sound she sat up on the side of her cot. She 
wondered how many were hurt, and whether the 
hospital corps was adequate. 

“Do you know anything of the fight?’ called “Artil 
lery” from under his netting to a passing soldier. 

“Yes,” cume the reply. “The scrap was up beyond 
Marilao early this morning. Twelve dead, eighty-five 
wounded. The ‘Utah Short Line’ has been since noon 
making the seventy miles. The Gu-gus have kept the 
track torn up. They are bringing the wounded in now.” 

The nurse sat listening in the darkness to further 
fragmentary details which little by little floated in 
from other passers-by. 

She realized what it all meant. 

She saw the launch come alongside the little land 
ing, and the long procession of wounded, mostly young 
boys, some on foot, some carried on litters, take its 
way toward the operating rooms. She saw those on 
the stretchers quietly laid in rows under the ylang 
Ylang trees, many with “Urgent” cards attached, and 
the others, able to help themselves, dusty, bandaged, 
weary, hungry, and thirsty, silently range themselves 
along the walls and on the floors of the corridors, each 
patiently waiting his turn to be cared for. 


HE knew they had been without food all day, 
S possibly since the night before; she knew the 

kitchens were closed and the cooks gone and 
that there would be nothing for them to eat unless 
she prepared it. 

But, in utter weariness of body and _ spirit, she 
could not bring herself to the tasks usual to such 
emergencies. It would require two hours of hard 
work in her litthe Red Cross diet kitchen to prepare 
coffee and distribute it to so many. 

“*Ren South Dakota,’ do you really think I ought 
to get up and go out there to help?” 


By Rose Kidd Beere 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. J. WOOLF 


“Ben South Dakota” loved his country, and had 
followed her flag 10,000 miles over the sea. And now, 
shot through the jaw, he ate through a quill and talked 
by signs and kicks. One kick on his cot was “no,” and 
two were “yes,” a logical arrangement, for in a gov 
ernment hospital “no” is needed oftener than “yes.” 
His head bandaged like an Arab sheik, his efforts at 
conversation were limited, but he promptly gave the 
signal neither expected nor desired—two kicks on the 
foot of his cot. 

“ ‘Artillery,’ what do you say?” 

“Artillery” was an Indiana boy who had got a 





She placed the lantern on the 
floor and knelt close to the pillow that 
her voice might not reach the others, and slowly read 


Mauser through both knees, and had to lie on his back 
all day and all night; but the cheerfulness of his 
eighteen years had never deserted him, and his hand- 
some young face was an inspiration to his neighbors. 
“Well, I know you are awful tired, ma’am, so I don’t 
like to vote according to my views,” he said. 

“Now fancy you two youngsters telling me my) 
duty,” the nurse expostulated. “Nobody here does his 
duty, why should I?’ You all eat everything you can 
get, when your duty is to stick to slops; you sneak 
cigarettes, you bribe Pancho to bring you beer, you 
think that because you may be going to die you are 
privileged characters, T'll have none of your advice. 
‘Pennsylvania,’ what do you say?” 


’ I ‘Hi. soldier addressed was not a boy as were the 
other two, but an educated man of the mature 
age of twenty-five or twenty-six. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “when I think of the was 
you have gone up and down these wards since early 
dawn, I want to say: ‘No, go to sleep,’ but when I 
recall the night I was brought in, and T remember how 
that coffee tasted when you lifted my head and poured 
it down my throat as I lay out there under the trees, 
and then think of those poor devils coming in, in the 
same fix I was, I can’t say it—I can’t, ma’am, much 
as I want to for your sake. We all know you'll go 
anyhow, no matter what we say, so what's the use 
of putting us on record against the boys?” 

“Me to the coffee boilers,” sighed the nurse. 

A half hour later she knelt by a litter in the dim 
light under the ylang-ylangs, a tin cup in her hand. 
Noticing the “Urgent” card fastened to a man’s blouse, 
she paused before lifting his head. 

“Can you take some coffee, my boy? 

“Yes,” came in a far-away voice. 

“Where were you wounded? Can you tell me 
about it?’ 


” 


“Over the heart. This morning about daylight. 1 
had to be carried twelve miles by the Chink bearers, 
und the train has been a long time getting in from 
the lines.” 

“Yes, I know. T'll get you to one of the surgeons 
right away They are running six tables, and it will 
not be much of a wait now.” 

“Don't let them probe, will you?’ he begged faintly. 
“T can’t stand it.” She felt his pulse, so weak and 
intermittent she marveled that he could speak at all, 

“Oh, this will warm you up nicely, and you'll have 
all kinds of nerve when you need it,’ she said cheer 
ily, tipping the cup as he slowly drained it. 

On the table under the powerful light that searched 
out the tiniest arteries and nerves, when the stiffened 
clothing was cut away and the wound cleaned, only 
a little red spot in the left breast showed where 
the bullet had gone on its deadly 
mission. 

When he was bandaged, the sur- 
geon said to the record man stand- 
ing with ready pencil: “Wound of 
entrance, fifth intercostal, three 
inches left of median line. No exit. 
Hot-water bottles and a quarter of 
a grain.” 

The volunteer nurse understood 
the significance of the brief order. 
It meant to keep the patient warm 
and to ease his pain with an opiate 
until the end came. And the Colo- 
rado boy was borne away to the 
ward where she could look after 
him for his few remaining hours, 
his cot across the aisle from “Penn- 
sylvania,” next to “Artillery,” with 
“Ben South Dakota” at his feet. 


"T ‘WO days passed and, to every 
one’s surprise, “Colorado” did 
not succumb to the first shock 
and loss of blood. Then he said 
grimly that it seemed worth while 
to watch for symptoms of poisoning 
from the brass-coated bullet that 
might be lurking in his interior de- 
partment. But another two days 
saw no change for the worse, and 
hope began to dawn. 

“I’m still bidding myself good 
morning,” he whispered to the nurse 
as she drew aside his netting on her 
early rounds a week later. “And 
I think I have located the bullet. 
A fellow hates to die until he knows 
the truth about himself.” 

But a month crept by, and “Colorado” did not die. 
The first shock over, the clean little bullet hole healed, 
and it looked as though he had a chance. Then ma- 
laria seized him and he grew weaker, more emaciated 
day by day, until at last only the shadow of a man 
lay under the netting, uncomplaining, indifferent, fret- 
ful only when compelled to take medicine or nour 
ishment. 

“Why can’t you let me go in comfort?’ he mur- 
mured querulously. “I don’t want to eat; I only want 
to be let alone.” 

Tact, persuasion, arti- 


“Colorado's” energy was at an 


The nurse was in despair. 
fice, were unavailing. 
ebb, his vitality sapped till all power of resistance 
was gone; he was tired of the struggle. 

As the Government nurse was going off duty one 
evening at sunset she said: “Your boy in the last 
tent will not be here to-morrow when I come; he 
has failed fast to-day.” 

“It's a case of giving up. He has had such a long 
pull he is worn out,” was the reply. 

A transport had arrived that morning from home. 
At dark the mail from regimental 
headquarters with letters for those in the hospital 
There from his wife. 
The nurse told him of them, hoping to rouse him. 
he said, pitifully weak; “I’m too 


orderly came 


were three for “Colorado” 


In the morning,” 

tired to-night.” 
“Even for letters from home?’ she asked. 
“Yes,” and he turned away with closed eyes. 


FRAID to quicken his heartbeat through irrita 
A tion, she slipped the letters, usually so eagerly 
But she went about 
thoughtfully. 
There might be something in the letters to awaken 
a new desire to live, a stimulus that would arouse 
him from his lethargy, could he be persuaded to hear 
them. And if he should die before morning she would 
regret not having been more insistent. As she bent 
over to arrange the netting, he reached for her hand. 


(Continued on page 2) 


welcomed, under his pillow. 
her preparations for the night very 


saying: “I will not 
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The Tyranny of Beauty 


Chapter VIII —Madame Del Mar’s Napoleonism 


FEKMAN! I'd totally 
forgotten the con 
spiracy. <A glance at 
my aunt’s face showed 
her still unconscious of it, and 
I thanked my stars I'd held 
my tongue. The woman her- 
self came in with a look at me 
that said: “If you've 
talking about me, you'll be 
sorry!” Her manner was at 
once defiant and cowed. 
Madame motioned her to a 
chair and boomed at her: 
“What I can’t understand is 
how you let things run behind 
here the way you did. This 
beauty business ain’t a char- 
ity organization for the hired 
help—" 
“Pardon me, madame, but I 
acted under your orders.” 
“How’s that—my orders?’ 
“The last time you were 
down to the office before the 
baby came I suggested the 
summer might be dull—it was 
getting warm then—you men- 
tioned it yourself, don’t you remember? 


been 


And you said 
just what you said before about the home-treatment 


staff—we must carry the help through the dull sea- 
son—picked operators like them—got their own trade: 
comes to them regular. And you know how much 
that counts with these old women. You spoke of it 
yourself, though it was my idea to lay off some of 
the manicures and two or three facials for the sum- 
mer. But you said not. I didn’t dare disobey your 
orders and I’ve had none since.” 


ADAME considered this statement in puzzled 
M silence for a moment, trying to recall words on 

that occasion which I knew she'd never said, 
and Miss Beekman seized the pause to add insinuat- 
ingly : “Your word is law to me, madame—always has 
as you know—and you surely can’t blame me 
for following it to the letter.” 

“Oh, very well—very well,” said madame vaguely, 
looking at the papers in her hand. 

“And, madame, it’s been a hard summer here in the 
East-—you may not have thought it out there in Colo- 
rado—a terrible summer for us as had to stay in the 
city, but I’ve stuck to my post and all the time wor- 
ried to death the way things were going and no one to 
advise me what to do. If it had been for anybody in 
the worl but you, I'd have resigned sooner than take 
the responsibility and go through the heat. But after 
I had your positive orders, I thought—” 

“Oh, very well—very well,” madame cut her 
“I don’t seem to remember the words now—a 
many things have happened since May—a woman can't 
have babies and business at the same time—business 
—I found that out good and plenty 
this time if I didn’t with the first. But there'll be no 
more babies—so you needn’t worry on that 
score—and I ain’t come home from a pleas 
ant summer to blame a faithful servant. 
If. you had my orders, you had them; 
and if you stuck by the ship, you done all 
could be expected of a saint.” 





short. 


good 


is bound to suffer 


one of those disarming 
.) smiles and I could see Miss Beekman 

fairly eating out of her hand. She 
stammered: “It’s nice to feel yourself ap- 
preciated by your—superiors.” 

“You can’t accuse me of not appreciating 
your good points, but what I don’t see is 
why you people—some of you here—didn’t 
push one of the other preparations. You 


HE smiled 


say you saw the trade wouldn't put on 
fat—Mr. Winston says you told him that 
yestiddy when you talked with him—but 


when the trade won't put fat on, then’s 
the time to help them take it off. 

“You'd think even a man could see that. 
So why didn’t you push the antiobesity 
treatments—and the pills and soap both? 
Here was the whole country laying up fat it didn’t 
want—you had all that treatment we worked out with 
the imitation clippings Miss Cryder and the 
newspaper artist got up—you had that imported soap. 


press 


Oughta put that right on the market—twenty thou- 
sand dollars right here in New York waiting to be 


picked up off the counter through those hot months. 





By Jane Bunker 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


What I'm driving at is why some 

of you didn’t do it?” as 
“Nobody had the authority, madame 

to develop a new line like that.” Miss 


Beekman had at the moment the queerest 
expression—as if she’d suddenly seen the one crack 
in the wall through which she could have crept 
into the partnership and—saw the crack close up 
before her eyes. “I—I thought of it,” she lied glibly, 
“and I worked off a little on that idea with some 
of our fat regulars and a few Hinterlanders; but, 
madame, I had no authority for a sales campaign. Miss 
Lucy was the only person here who could have given 
orders for it, and she did not—so far as I am aware.” 


. ITY you didn’t take the authority—seeing how 
P much you got already and the condition I was in 
for weeks before and after the baby came,’ ob- 
served madame dryly, ignoring the reference to me; 
and Miss Beekman turned yellow under her dye. “Well, 
it can’t be helped now—no use crying over spilt milk 
and spilt trade. There’ll be hot days yet—September 
always is—and those fatties coming home from the 
where they’ve been gorging their stummicks 
all summer, ‘ll want to get put in shape for the winter. 
Need a little taken off myself.” 

“Oh, no—you never looked so splendid!” interjected 
Beekman, squirming in her chair. “Don't take off a 
pound. You’re simply queenly.” 

“You think so?” beamed madame. 

“Oh, madame! And in that Paquin gown! 
she, Miss Lucy?” 

But madame had no inclination to palter with the 
question of her own beauty—she had too much at 
stake in other women’s beauty at the moment. 
She rang up the little page and ordered her: “Sally 
—Mamie—Sadie—” 

“Muriel,” whispered the anemic child, frightened 
half out of her small wits. It was the first time she'd 
seen the Great One on her throne. 

“Oh, Muriel! Well, run to the salon and gemme a 
cake of that antiobesity soap—that imported consign- 
ment we got last winter.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” Muriel flew off and flew 
ing a large, apple-green package, which 


seashore, 


Ain't 


back, bear- 
she breath- 


lessly deposited on madame’s hand. 
“Green ? 
manded, 
that way from the other side. 
“Well, 


9” 


green she de- 
“because it came 


Green! Why is this 
and Miss Beekman told her 


” 


here’s one reason why that stock didn’t move 









Thus died the Beekman conspiracy, stillborn, en- 
tombed, and sunk to oblivion in broiled squabs and turtle soup 


Oughta been rewrapped in pink with one of 
labels. Order the, stock-room forewoman to 
all changed—make it appear to be our own 
forgotten about this—meant to have it 


green, 
our own 
have it 
mike. I'd 















—shows you can’t have babies and business at 


changed 
the same time... And marked a dollar! How ever 
did you expect this sort of thing to move at a dollar? 
Oughta been marked two or two-fifty.” 

Miss Beekman protested that if it wouldn’t move at 
a dollar, how could it move at two, and my aunt 
stared at her several seconds before telling her 
blandly : “Beekman, I sometimes think you got the in- 
tellect of a hen. You’ll never make a business woman 

if that’s your aim—so put that idear outa your head. 
After all the years I’ve had you in training you still 
don’t know the first rule of pricing goods on the value 
to the customer: When you're selling farmers’ wives, 
double the size and halve the cost; when you’re selling 
the Four Hundred, halve the size and double the cost. 

“You ever see farmers’ wives buying antiobesity 
soap? You ever see one buy one cake? No—because 
they don’t; therefore, you don’t play their trade— 
there ain’t any to play. Yet just looka this size! 
Laundry! <Any lady seeing it would take it for a bar 
of washing soap if the price on it don’t convince her 
it ain’t. I think I see a society woman paying a dollar 
a bar for this in a green wrapper! How much we got 
on hand of it?... Near the whole ten gross?—twelve 
hundred cakes in the stock room? My Lord! You 
been asleep all summer that you let this stand on 
the shelyes—” 


THINK I never saw a sicker face than Miss Beek- 
man's. She opened her mouth to defend herself, 
but the words died away in her throat. Instead, 


tears sprang to her eyes. 


“Well, I suppose you can’t help it if you got no in- 
tellect—people are born the way they are—so don’t 
take on,” soothed madame, who hated tears. “The 


thing is now to pull outa the hole we're in. You turn 
to and do your share and we'll let bygones be 
bygones on this summer—I ain’t going to pun- 
ish you because I had a baby—that’s what it 
amounts to. We still got this stock and I can 
sell it if you can’t—and I gotta sell it in thirty 
days to take up my notes. I suppose Mr. 
Winston dropped some hint to you on how the 


parlors have run behind—but let that go— 
it’s nothing if we pull out; and if we move 


this stock at three dollars—and I see it mov- 
ing at three—and then get out a proper shape 
and size cake of our own to do the work... . 





Here, Sadie—Sally— What you say your 
name is?” 
“Muriel, please.” 


“Go tell one of my sececataries to come here 
with her book. You didn’t find Miss Cryder? 
Tell the girl at the phone to call her paper 
and see if she’s there—I want her to get 
some litterchure in a hurry—a new scien- 
tific booklet on our ‘Beauty and Health 
Course.” Then tell the chemist I want him. 
Run, now—that’s all. We'll get this 
antiobesity business settled first and then go on to the 
next thing. Zulu puts the fat on—soap takes it off.” 
During the lull waiting for the chemist she unwrapped 
the cake and we watched her in breathless silence. 
What Miss Beekman was thinking I don’t know- 
misery of soul sat upon her brow; but to me it seemed 
as if fortunes hung in the balance of those seconds 





while madame ran her thumb under the seal and 
turned the naked cake of green soap into her hand, 
holding it at different angles, hefting it for weight, 
and then experimentally rubbing it on her left wrist 
to see how her right hand held it for the purpose. 
“The ain’t bad,” announced, nodding to 
the chemist and motioning him to take a chair. I 
saw a look pass between him and Miss Beekman that 
asked: “Has anything been said yet?” to which she 
replied with a quick frown and a barely perceptible 
shake of the head; all lost on madame, who was going 


color she 


on: “But the rest of it’s built wrong for first-class 
trade. Oughta be half as large—oblong—curved at 


the edges—curved in the middle, likely—I can’t tell 
just how it oughta be till I see some dummies. It 
don't hold right—it don’t smell right. Take a note 
of that, Mr. ’usey—make it smell right.” 


“ARE we going in for soap manufacture?’ he in- 
A quired sourly. Madame paid him thirty a week 

and he felt she already asked much too much of 
him. Miss Beekman had offered him forty—which 
was better than nothing—-though he knew his scien- 
tific attainments deserved a hundred. 

“Not common soap—antiobesity. Getta bar of cas 
tile and whittle me out some dummies the first thing 
—so big-——so thick—so long, about’—she showed him 
on her fingers—“ten at least of the different shapes 
and styles. Round the edges. I'll give you my deci- 
sion before I go and you can order the molds made 
to fit the cake I see right for the trade. . Dull 
pink, sué@de-finish paper—that’s all it needs in the 
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wrapper—and the right price—once we got it built 
proper size and shape Green—this is a good 


reminds me of 
(Gotta get a 


green and dull pink 
Apple Blossom Soap! 


color, so copy it 


apple blossoms 


catchy name, too.) Apple Blossom Soap. Apple 
blos—som. ... I don’t seem to hear that name 
called for across the counter. But out in Col’- 


raydo you hear nothing but apples—all the craze for 
the health—raise them by the ton—saw a place where 
they talk of starting an apple cure—wanted me to put 
money in it—lots of money in apples now while the 
craze lasts—they say they’re healthy—the apple acid 
does it.... Apple Acid! Apple Acid Antiobesity 
Soap! That’s it! That name’ll sell it! Use the apple 
craze to float it on! 

“Here, Bessie, take down some notes for Miss Cry 
der to work up into the litterchure for our new Apple 
Acid Soap. . Everybody knows by experience that 
apples are the most nourishing of all foods because 
the most common. . Wait—cross that out—com- 
mon ain't the right word—nothing common about this 
new soap. Because the most perfect in form and color. 
Also the wholesomest, and the reason is because of 
the apple acid. Apple acid tones up the system, aids 
digestion, keeps the blood pure, and assists in the 
elimination of superfluous fat, thus keeping the 
body in its perfect natural shape of beauty. When, 
however, through overeating, the fat is deposited 
in and under the skin, it is outa reach of the apple 
acid which circulates in the blood after having been 
eaten by the stummick, and such fat can only be re- 
moved by external applications. 
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“Apple acid is nature’s own remedy, and Apple Acid 
Soap—a companion to our famous Zulu Skin Food and 
made from the same pure oils and fats that has made 
Zulu famous—supplies apple acid to the skin in the 
exact right proportions that have been determined by 
the experiments of 

“Put a note in here, Bessie, to say she’s to go to 
some doctor, and find out if there’s been any experi- 
ments and gettum if there has. If not, ask him about 
what they’d be if there had been—the figgers, f mean 

or something that’ll sound right. Sign a Scotch 
doctor’s name to this medical opinion—we’ve had so 
many of these made-in-Germany names the public's 
getting sick of them. ... Make a few things here on 
our own account, I 


» 9 
guess! 


wr was I? Oh, yes—exact right propor- 
tions for dissolving the fat once it’s de- 
posited in the skin. Apple acid is the one 
safe and sane dissolver of human fat, and the fact 
that nature has provided it in abundance by cover- 
ing our glorious land with apple orchards whose blos- 
soms perfume the balmy breezes of spring. ... Well, 
no matter about that—just put down a note for her 
to work up about the orchards—no need of me spend- 
ing time on it. And there ought to be a good color 
print for the frontispiece—lots of pink in it—but I 
guess that'll have to go over to the second edition 
of the booklet. Still, there’s gotta be some illustra- 
tions to the first edition, so tell her to get that 
newspaper artist who did the scientific drawings for 
our booklet on the hot-milk (Continued on page 26) 


The Double-Squeeze at 


Villa Borghese 
Part Ill—The Sporting Ambassador 
By Henry Beach Needham 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


IN SHUTE had been jolted at Genoa. An 
other but more agreeable surprise awaited 
After the Colonia, having 
Bay of 
the 
the 


him at Naples. 
cut a white lane across the cobalt 
Naples, was maneuvering to 
wharf, scanning 
big black ship—Tris Ford. 
Ashore it’s customary for an 
to be sidetracked for an express 
after a friend and beat him to 
destination. But when in travel 
overtakes and passes you, it is curious, almost preter 
natural, to have a friend you had left at home greet 
you on your steamer’s arrival in a foreign port. This 
experience wis all the more inexplicable to Win Shute 
because of scheduled intervening events. He knew, 
from the cable dispatch in the un-American newspaper 
which he had read at Gibraltar, that the World Series 
went to seven games before the Giant-killers were 
beaten. With Sunday interrupting, this involved eight 


saw on 
from 


dock, he 


every face looking down 


accommodation train 
for one person to 
their common 
no other ship 


leave 


seu 


days—eight days after his boat had sailed from New 
York. The cablegram from the club secretary in 
formed him of the manager’s absence from the city, 


but the idea that Tris Ford was on his way to Europe 
hadn't suggested itself to the “shanghaied” ball player. 


S WIN SHUTE learned afterward, the manager of 
A the Giant-killers had kept his objective a secret 
from every living soul save his wife. Even the 

club officials supposed, for several days, that the man 


ager had slipped quietly out of the city to rest after 


the hardest-fought diamond battle in the records of 
the national game. The secretary had been told to 


reply to any cablegram from Win Shute in one way: 
to say that Tris Ford was out of town, and to urge 
the second baseman to remain on board until the ship 
called at Naples, where he would be met by the Ameri 
con consul. The big series ended on Tuesday, and at 
la. m. next morning Tris Ford, under the nom de mer 
of Anson Jones, had sailed on the Lauretania. The 
following Monday morning he landed at Fishguard, 
hoarded the special train for Dover, crossed the can 
tankerous Channel, and arrived in Paris in the after- 
Ford left the Gare de Lyon at ten o’clock that 
night, and after a night, a day, and a second night on 
the train de luxe arrived in Rome early Tuesday morn- 
ing. (The Colonia wasn’t due at Naples until the next 
He was at the palace leased by the Hon. John 
Bismer, American Ambassador to Italy, before that 


noon, 


day.) 
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Chicago millionaire had finished his 
uncontinental breakfast of fruit, oat- 


meal, ham and eggs, and coffee, eaten 
to the accompanying perusal of the 
London “Daily Mail.” 


, I SHE Ambassador was expecting 
Tristram Carlingford. John Bis 
mer’s boss, the President of the United States, 

was a thirty-third-degree fan: also, the White House 

staff were fans down to the clerk who addressed the 
social invitations; and when the assistance of Wash- 
ington had been solicited in the hunt for the king of 
second basemen and the pursuit of his kidnapers, 
all other Government business, foreign and domes- 
tic, was shunted into second place. President Bancroft 
of the American League afterward observed that not 
for naught had he been distributing annual passes in 

Morocco leather cases to the executive branch of the 

Government. 

So if Ambassador 
valuable service in the search and capture, he would 
be certain of more official favor even than when he 
secured the contracts for two Chinese battleships for 
Yankee shipbuilders—his one real diplomatie triumph. 
Which explains why he was more than cordial in his 
greeting of the manager of the Giant-killers. 

As in all of the pourparlers of diplomacy, the inter 
view between John Bismer and Tris Ford was some 
time arriving at the main point. Ford had to play 
over the World for the Ambassador’s benefit 
before he could get down to the business at hand. 

“What a heartbreaking finish!’ exclaimed the Am 
bassador—“deciding game—score 1 to 0 against you 
men on second and third—nobody out—and you mean 
to tell me you couldn't squeeze a run across the plate?” 


Bismer succeeded in rendering 


Series 


, I SRIS FORD literal-minded when talking 
baseball. He took it that the Ambassador used 
squeeze in the technical that he meant 

to ask why the “squeeze play” hadn't been attempted. 

“You'd naturally think we'd ‘a’ tried the squeeze, now 
wouldn’t you?” said Ford. “It was a great chance for 
it—for our double-squeeze, in fact.” 

“You got me,” confessed the Ambassador. “What on 
earth’s the ‘double-squeeze’? Must have come in since 
I put on velvet pants.” 

John Bismer laughed at his own joke on the diplo- 
matic service, as did Tris Ford. 


was 


sense 






‘wh (AM ABuwa— 


**She’ll never care for me a second 
when she knows I’m a professional ball player’’ 
“It’s this way,” explained Ford. “You have a man on 
second and a man on third, and nobody out, we'll say.” 
“Just the situation in the seventh game of the 
World Series,” emphasized the Ambassador. 


, / SRIS FORD nodded and went on: “You also have 
a man at bat who is a natural bunter. Well, the 
batter signals to the base runner on third— 

hitches up his trousers, or some such ordinary signal 

as that. Then when the pitcher begins to wind up, the 
man on third breaks for the plate—comes sailing into 
what like a sure put-out. But the batsman 
reaches out and taps the ball—if you pull off the play 

and the man ball knocked to 
pitcher, or halfway even, will be enough to ‘squeeze’ 
the man across the plate because he’s got such a long 
start.” 

“I see!” 


looks 


scores! You see—a 


exclaimed the Ambassador, his eyes shining 
like the orbs of an American boy. “But what about 
the double-squeeze 7” 

“I’m just coming to that,” said Ford, smiling. “Tak- 
ing the same play—when the man on third starts for 
home, the runner on second legs it to third. But he 
doesn't stop—keeps right on running, and—well, some- 
how or other the pitcher—or it. might be the catcher, if 
it was a short bunt—seeing that the first man is bound 
to score and fearing he won't get any put-out, throws 
the ball to first to head off the batter. And—the sec- 
ond man scores !” 

“Couldn't the pitcher get the 
plate?” asked the Ambassador excitedly. 


second man at the 
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“Sure he could,” Ford; 
base runner isn’t more than halfway 
pitcheft fields the ball.” 

“Then why in Sam Hill doesn't the galoot 
the plate?’ 

“You tell me,” Ford 
it. Of course the crowd 


grinned “why—the second 


home when the 
throw to 


said “That's the queer part of 


man scoring first is upsetting, and the desire to get at 
least one man on the play, 

overwhelming—all that, I 

suppose. Anyhow, we 
tried the play seven times 
last season and got away 
with it all but once. That 
time the batter failed to 
connect with the ball, and 
the first man was an 
easy out.” 


Ke OW you’ve ex 
N plained it so a 
woman or a for 
eigner could understand, 
tell me why you didn’t try 
it at the crisis of the 
world’s championship.” 
“Because the man at 
bat couldn't bunt—and we 
didn’t have a sure bunter 
to substitute. The man 
who would have batted 
had he been in the game 
is the best in the country 
at pulling the squeeze,” 
added Tris Ford sadly. 
“You don’t mean—” 
“Win Shute—yes, I do,” 
finished Ford. 
“And if he'd been in 
the game, you'd have 
won it?” 


“Nine chances out of 
ten we would.” ‘*I’m sorry — very sorry 
“So losing Shute lost you didn’t hit the ball,’’ 
you the World Series?” 


“Lost us the world’s championship—there ain't noth- 
ing to that.” 

“The skunks!” exclaimed the Ambassador. 
kidnapers ought to be strung up!” 

“Ought to be,” agreed Ford. “But, as far as I’m con 
cerned, all I want is to put the chief crook in stripes 
Jake Stinger, the New York gambler.” 


“Those 


“You've got some of the gang, I understand, from 
Washington.” 
“Yes—the Secret Service men got hold of a fellow 


who squealed.” 
“How'd they work the dirty trick?’ 
“They faked up a newspaper syndicate—‘Transeconti- 
nental’—headquarters New York, engraved stationery,” 
recounted Tris Ford, “and offered Shute big money to 
report the World Series. Naturally he accepted, 
so.they sent a man to Phillie to arrange details. 
He was supposed to arrive the day before the 
series opened, but was actually there a week 
earlier—at our best hotel, spending money, pa) 
ing his checks with cash, and seattering coin in 
tips until he was solid with all the hotel people. 
Called himself ‘Walter Noble’—nerve of it!” . 
“Who gave him away?’ interjected the Am- 
bassador. \ 
“Why—they had to have a double for their 
victim some one to masquerade as Shute. That's 
where they fell down-—picked the wrong man 
The ‘dummy’ couldn’t stand prosperity. After 
he left the hotel with his pockets full of money. 
he started in to make a night of it—kept the taxi 
and blew in most of his money, then got in a row 
with the taxi driver over the fare. "Twasn’t so 
hard to trace him after that. He ‘gave up’ to 
the.Secret Service men.” 


sia OW’D they manage with Shute?” 
H “Something like this,” explained Ford 
“The dummy Noble in the 
afternoon, and the two of them kept ordering 
drinks right along—probably throwing most of 
the stuff away. When Shute called on Noble in 
the evening he shown into the parlor of 
Noble’s suite—the dummy was in the bedroom, 
keeping dead quiet. Well, the crook—that’s 
Noble—gave Shute a knockout in ginger ale 
Win Shute never took a drink in his life; but 
they tell me ginger ale disguises that knockout 
powder better’n any beverage. Moment he began 
to pass away and lose consciousness, the dummy 
put on Shute’s hat and overcoat, went down 
stairs, and was sent away by the doorman in the 
taxi ordered ‘for Mr. Shute.’ Just before Shute be 
when he was able to stagger, but too 
the porter was called. Noble 
Shute now passed for the 


came to see 


was 


came helpless 
dazed to know anything 
told him that his friend 
dummy—must be helped down and put into his auto 
mobile, as Noble was leaving town. Thinking it was 
the case of a ‘drunk,’ the porter—probably well feed 
willingly helped Noble to carry his victim down and 
put him in the machine. 
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is yelling like maniacs; the 
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“There was a doctor 


30, 


got him, 
Ford. “The 
doctor watched Shute every second of the ride to New 
York, keeping his But the lad 
didn’t rouse before they got him to the Colonia’s pier. 


in the touring car—-we 
too: he’s a sure-enough crook,” continued 


hypodermic handy. 
Then they woke him up a little by slapping his face, so 
lots 
of young bloods are carried aboard steamers that way, 
I understand, They spilled 
liquor on his clothes and 


they could carry bim aboard as if he was drunk 


face, then called the ship's 


doctor—you know the 
ability of the average 
ship's doctor! Told him 
that Shute—who was 
hooked as S. W. Jones 

had been celebrating be 


The doctor 
over and 


fore sailing! 
looked him 
suid: ‘He’s all 
all right.” 

“But weren’t they afraid 
he might come to before 
the ship sailed?’ 


me HEY took care of 
| that. After the 
ship’s doctor had 
gone, the doctor crook 
gave him a hypodermic— 
enough morphine to keep 
him asleep till noon the 
next day, when the ship 
would be away out to sea. 
A liberal tip to the room 
steward, who didn’t 
pect anything wrong, and 
the greatest second base 
man in baseball was 
shanghaied !” ‘ 

“All for the purpose of 
making a killing?” asked 
the Ambassador. 

“The biggest killing the 
gamblers have made in 
“Jake Stinger and his crowd are 


seus over, 


sUus- 


that 
she assured him 


years,” said Ford. 


supposed to have cleaned up several hundred thou 
sand dollars.” 

“But you’ve got him now—Jake Stinger!” 

“That’s the trouble—we haven't.” admitted Ford. 


“Not one of the crooks caught so far will admit Stin 
ger had anything to do with it. They’re being paid 
big money, no doubt, to protect him.” 

“Then how do you know that he’s mixed up in it?’ 

“We know that the fellow calling himself Walter 
Noble has done dirty work for Stinger before. He 
would probably go to the penitentiary for Stinger— 
for money.” 

“Then you're up against it?’ 

“Yes—unless we're right in the way we size up the 


JX, 








Win Shute bowled Tris Ford over with his 
effusiveness. ‘‘ How are you, old boy? Tickled 
pink to see you! Le’me introduce you to Mrs. Leonard’’ 


“the crooks had to 
that 


Ford, 


Shute aboard 


You see,” continued 
than put 


case, 


do more ship and keep 


him unconscious until she was out at sea. When he 
came to and realized where he was he'd naturally 
send a wireless to me. If it went through, why—I'd 


try to rescue him. Say—I'd have chartered the fastest 
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necessary! The 


they 


him if 
would 


overtaken 
that. So 


motor boat and 


crooks guessed what hati 
rally do?’ 

“Try to buy 
wily diplomat. 

“They did better’n that, we 
of their man and then put him on the boat—dgot 
installed as the Marconi operator for the voyage.” 

“You don’t tell me! Who'd they get?’ 

“You'd He’s popularly regarded as a 
hero—the hero of the Regent.” 

“Wireless who saved the 
gent?” The Ambassador was astonished. 

Tris Ford nodded. “Jerrold Mansel.” 

“British subject, isn’t he?’ 

“Believe he is. Does that complicate matters?” 

“Somewhat. But we'll try to manage it,” the Am- 
bassador assured Tris Ford. 

“If you don’t mind I'll give you our position in re- 
gard to Jerrold Mansel.” 

“Certainly—go ahead,” said the Ambassador. 

“We have no desire to prosecute Mansel—provided 
we can get from him proof which will convict the 
higher up.’ We aren’t bothering with the 


the wireless operator!” answered the 


made sure 
him 


figure. They 


hever fuess, 


operator steamship Re- 


“man 
tools. 


“Anyhow, that man Mansel’saved many lives—pro 


tected women and children—when the Regent was 
sinking. That deed shouldn’t be forgotten—and we 


ain’t going to forget it. We look upon Mansel as the 
victim of other men’s greed. First, a greedy theatri- 
cal neinager tempted him to commercialize his hero- 
ism—then cast him aside when he was no longer a 
box-office attraction. Mansel was broke, got to drink- 
ing, and had no job. He was just ripe for Jake Stin- 
ger to pluck.” 


, I SHE Ambassador nodded vigorously. “So if Man- 
sel will confess—and name the man higher up—” 
“We're satisfied,” finished Ford. “We're after 
Jake Stinger. And it ain’t just for revenge. The only 
menace to the integrity of baseball is gambling—and 
I want to hit the gamblers a crack that they won't 
forget. Say—putting Jake Stinger in stripes means 
as much to me as putting a trust magnate in jail 
means to the President! Understand, he’s got his 
heart set on it.” 

The Ambassador smiled—but gave no sign. After 
a diplomatic pause he continued the conversation: 
“We ought to be able to bring Jerrold Mansel to time, 
somehow. He could be detained on the landing of 
the Colonia to-morrow and paroled in the custody of 
the British Ambassador. Then it could all be fixed up 
diplomatically—quietly. I'll see Sir George Claughton 
at once.” 

Tris Ford looked puzzled. 

“The British Ambassador to Italy,” explained John 
Bismer. “Great cricketer in his day—he’ll 
keen interest in this case.” 

“Tell him if he'll help us out with Mansel, I'll ae 
knowledge that American baseball came from English 


te 


cricket ! 


tuke a 


“You're ao born 
_=# diplomat,” was the 
ym Ambassador's com 
ft y pliment. 
‘ f if “That's strange 
Ail - for I happen to be 


! i an Irishman.” 

4 a Tris Ford thought 
U it a good joke. 
; 


iF F WIN SHUTE 


marveled at sight 

of Tris Ford 
waiting on the quay 
at Naples, the man 
ager of the Giant 
killers returned the 
compliment and 
opened his mouth in 
astonishment, For 
James Winton Shute, 
quite evidently in the 
best of health, did 
not disembark alone! 

On his arm, glane 
ing up at him in per 


} 








fect trust, was a 

timid, sweet-faced 

woman of middle 

age, whose’ wistful 

eyes confessed that 

she had been weep 

oe ing. She was treated 
Gtowrn— with a kind of gal 
lant deference = en 


joved only by the mother of a particularly attractive 
daughter. 

Win Shute bowled Tris Ford over with his effusive 
“How are you, old boy? Tickled pink to see 
Le'me introduce you to Mrs. Leonard—Mrs. 
Leonard, Mr. Carlingford—isn't this sky some blue!” 

all before Tris Ford could get in a word. Anci- 
dentally, Win Shute had never said “Carlingford” on 
Pulling the manager aside, while 
(Continued on page 30) 


hess, 


you! 


any other occasion. 


Mrs. Leonard obediently 
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T MAY help to understand the Mexi- 
can muddle if we consider two possi 
ble points of view. The first—and 

this is the best conceivable presentation 
of the attitude which President Wilson 
took at the beginning and has maintained : 
Revolutions in Latin America are com- 
monly financed and instigated by persons 
who expect to make money by getting 
mining, oil, or other kinds of concessions 
and franchises from the successful revo 
lutionists. If a way could be found to 
prevent these concessionaires from reap- 
ing the fruits of their efforts, it would 
discourage revolutions. Finally, if the 
United States should adopt a policy of 
refusing to recognize governments like 
Huerta’s, founded on revolutions, it would 
result in a financial embargo and would 
deprive the financial supporters of revo 
lutions from reaping the results of their 
speculation. 


The Anti-Wilson Point of View 

HE second way of looking at our rela 

tions in Latin America is to say that 
all we want there is a measurable amount 
of law and order spch as will give reason 
able security to the lives and property of 
Americans and of Europeans to the de- 
gree in which the Monroe Doctrine makes 
us responsible for Europeans. This in 
cludes the view that the internal affairs 
of Latin-American countries are their own 
concern; that we will not inquire into the 
way in which a government has been es 
tablished and indeed will inquire into 
nothing bevond the maintenance of order. 
This second view is the one taken by per- 
sons who have any familiarity with inter 
national law or diplomacy. Practically 
every person of this description in Wash 
ington was shocked by President Wilson’s 
refusal to recognize Huerta, and predicted 
from the beginning that could 
come of it. President Wilson's point of 
view was a marked advance in idealism. 
If it would 
or less establish him in history as a states 
Of course, from a practical point 


no good 


should be successful, it more 
man. 
of view, there were and are many objec 
tions to it. 


The Worst Result of Wilson’s Policy 


| pee the point of view of the pres 
ent writer, the chief objection to his 
course is this: Here in the United States 
we are just in the middle of a very in 
tricate political situation resulting from 
an intelligent attempt to carry out experi 
ments in idealism which we have just 
attempted on our own account. Whether 
we shali be successful in this earnest at 
tempt of our own is not vet certain. If 
is just the moment when we are in the 
midst of a delicate stage in this process 
that President Wilson chooses for implant- 
ing some idealism on Mexico, more or less 
against Mexico's will. If this attempt of 
his should result in our intervention in 
Mexico, it would postpone indefinitely the 
program of domestic legislation in which 


we were engaged. Indeed, that postpone 











have been better to recognize Huerta as 
a strong man capable of maintaining in 


Mexico the same amount of law and order 


that has existed there for a long time, 
leaving us free to go forward with our 
own affairs. Aside from conceding that 
President Wilson took the first step with 
the best intentions, it is necessary to say 


that the complications which followed 
have not been handled with the high- 


est efficiency. 
What Wilson Should Do 


NE clear responsibility is laid upon 
President Wilson. If the efforts at 


mediation fail, if we have to go into 
Mexico with an armed force, the Presi- 


dent must take the whole country fully 
into his confidence with respect to what 
and has sought to do in 


Administration 


he has done 


Mexico since his hegan. 
There has been no disposition to force his 
hand. Mr. Wilson’s reticence on public 
affairs has marked fea 
tures of his Administration. He has had 
public confidence and public support to 
a notable degree in his handling of the 
Mexican problem. This confidence has 
manifested itself in an extraordinary pa 
tience. The President has no ground for 
the complaint he voiced at the 
monies in honor of the bluejackets killed 
at Vera Cruz. That plaintive, querulous 
had no justification. The Presi 
dent, if he could only realize it, 
been much favored by popular sentiment. 


been one of the 


cere- 


note 
has 


His wavs have never been obstructed or 
criticized to their hurt in Congress or out 
of it. In effeet, he has had a free hand. 
If anything in the whole business is clear, 
it is that, whatever the outcome, the whole 
responsibility, the whole credit, or the 
whole discredit attaches to the person of 
Woodrow Wilson. It is proper that it 
should. At the very beginning of the en 
terprise, when there were manifestations 
of restlessness in Congress and of parti 
that 
discussion in both branches of Congress 
This 


membership, 


san debate, President Wilson asked 


be withheld. request was made to 
the whole 
party, and 


frained, virtually without exception, from 


regardless of 


was granted. Congress re 








HOW SENATORS AND CON- 
GREESMEN VOTED 

| tect hundred and thirty-five Con- 

gressional vacancies and thirty-one 
Senatorial vacancies will be filled at the 
primaries this summer and the election 
next November. In the great majority 
of cases the present incumbents are 
candidates for reelecton. The best basis 
for determining whether they should be 
elected is, to a large extent, the way they 
have voted upon important measures. 
Collier’s Washington Bureau will pro- 
vide the record of the votes of any Sen- 
ator or Congressman on every important 
roll call since March 4, 1909. This serv- 
ice is entirely free of charge. Give the 
name of the Congressman or Senator 
whose record you wish and address 


COLLIER’S WASHINGTON BUREAU, 


criticizing or questioning the acts of the 
ixecutive. But if conflict comes, it is the 
right of the country to know all the facts; 
whether the business has been managed 
well or badly; whether the call to arms 
is justifiable or unjustifiable. 


Wilson’s Sole Responsibility 


WICE Congress has complained of 

the President because he asked its 
cooperation without giving his full con- 
fidence. The first time when he 
asked in a message for the repeal of the 
tolls-exemption provision of the Panama 
Canal Act. That had an un- 
happy effect. Members of Congress found 
it vague and unsatisfactory. They thought 
the President should lay his cards on the 
The second time complaint was 
heard was when Mr. Wilson asked Con 
gress to justifv him in using the armed 
forces of the United States 
Huerta to compel reparation for the flag 
incident at Tampico. Comment heard in 
Congress at that time was that the Presi 


Was 


message 


table. 


against 


dent had not presented adequate reasons 
army and navy in 
There was a debate that would 


for employing the 
Mexico, 
have been longer had not decision been 
rushed by events at Vera Cruz. President 
Wilson was fully aware of the complaints 
in both will be well ad 
vised if he to heart, and if 
troops to 


instances. He 
them 


takes 


it becomes necessary to send 
Mexico City and put an army of occupa 
tion in the country, to tell the people at 


home who have supported him so loyally 


and with so complete a faith a plain, 
straightforward tale of the whole nego- 


tiations, step by step, from the beginning. 
A decent respect for the opinions of man- 
this there 

prevent 


kind ineludes, in instance, if 
shall be 


a complete 


failure to intervention, 
unavailing 
may 
UTEWise . 


account of the 
that the 
mine whether they were wise or 
Mr. Wilson cannot do less than that. 


efforts, so country deter 


Hogs, Congressmen, and Babies 


HE House Appropriations Committee 

has that the budget 

of the Federal Children’s Bureau 
from $164,640 to $25,640; also that $165, 
000 be spent on free seeds for constitu 
ents; also that $400,000 be spent to stamp 
out heg cholera. When your Representa 
tive is up for reelection this fall, ask him 


recommended 
be cut 


how he stands on these matters and what 
his theory is as to spending our money 
The 


House Appropriations Committee is at 


for these three objects, respectively. 


least seventy vears behind the times. 


After the Season Opens 


ROM some remarks by Senator Porter 
+. MeCumber of North Dakota as re 
ported in the Congressional Record : 

If it is possivle that the Chair can look over 
and see three or four Senators here, and a Sena- 
tor desires to take the afternoon, while the rest. 
or 60 per cent, of the Senate is at the ball game, 
and there is to method by which you can call 
the Senate back into the chamber—if there is 
a rule that will prohibit us from obtaining any 
relief under those circumstances, I really want 
























































Vj ment has already happened. It might 901 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. that rule pointed out. 
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Conscience and Controversy 
HERE WAS AN UNHAPPY TOUCH in the speech which 
President Witson delivered in honor of the eighteen sailors 
and marines killed at Vera Cruz. Starting out to give trib- 
ute and praise to these young men, and sympathy to their relatives, 
he ended by including himself in both the praise and the sympathy: 

I never went into battle, but I fancy that there are some things just as hard 

to do as to go under fire. I fancy it is just as hard to do your duty when men 
are sneering at you as when they are shooting at you. 
President Witson must have been seriously preoccupied with other 
affairs when he failed to see the rather repellent violation of taste 
in including himself with the objects of his formal speech of trib- 
ute. It is as if President Lixco.tx, in the wonderful little letter 
which he wrote to Mrs. Bixry about the death of her sons in war, 
had gone on to say: “But I, too, am just as brave as your sons were 
and just as much entitled to sympathy as yon are.” President WILSON 
went on into a very obvious example of one of the less pleasing of 
human traits—self-pity. “When they shoot at you,” he said, “they 
can only take your natural life. When they sneer at you they can 
wound your heart.” And then he used phrases which he apparently 
meant to be a description of himself: 

Men who are brave enough, steadfast enough, steady in their principles enough 
to go about their duty with regard to their fellow men, no matter whether they 
are hissed or cheered. ... The cheers of a moment are not what a man ought to 
think about, but the verdict of his conscience and of the consciences of mankind, 
so when I look at you I feel as though I also and we all were enlisted men. 


Mr. Wixson talks about his conscience as if it were of some superior 
variety. Senators and Congressmen who differ from him, and from us, 
on the Mexican imbroglio have just as good consciences. It isn’t a 
matter of conscience; it is a matter of finding out the best way. 


Our Mexican Problem 

UERTA’S HOUSE OF SAND is crumbling day by day. The cap- 

ture of Tampico gave the Constitutionalists an important port 
on the Gulf of Mexico, completed their conquest of the north, drove 
Hrerta’s defense back on the line of Mexico City, and deprived him 
of important sources of revenue. There are no signs that any foreign 
power is coming to his aid, and the fall of his régime seems to involve 
little more than arranging an exit which will be safe and not too dis- 
graceful. Now the work of reconstruction must begin. If the United 
States, acting as the first friend of the Constitutionalists, can supply 
the plans and practical methods for such a system of public instruc 
tion as has been put into force in the Philippine Islands, then Mexican 
civilization may in time be made over and faced toward the future. 
It is essential, however, that the old merciless exploitation of the peons 
be stopped. This will involve some such purchase and redistribution 
of the land as has been accomplished in Ireland and New Zealand. 
The concessionaire problem is one of great diplomatic delicacy, but 
may be approached by means of a just franchise-tax policy and rigid 
requirements as to conditions of employment. These measures will 
not appease the blood-and-iron fanatics, but the United States can 
do more for Mexico by carrying them to successful establishment than 
by leaving a trail of death and glory from Chihuahua to Campeche. 
Tyrannies rise only to fall, and the life of a nation must be based 


on justice. Is our idealism equal to the task? 


Inspiration 
NOTHER THIRTIETH OF MAY COMES. Whether it be called 
Decoration Day or Memorial Day, it is an occasion at once 
grave and inspiring. The mission of the day has intensified with 
the gradual oozing away of all the rancor that once lay behind it. 
Under the blurring of the vears, May 30 has become less a tribute 
to individual achievement and memory and more a consecration to 
that love of country which transcends all thoughts of self. The 
issues of the old conflict have long been forespent; what remains is 
the ardent sincerity of the men who fought, whatever the color of 
their uniforms. Yet many a veteran who dons his faded uniform and 
the cap with its tarnished acorns realizes that his place may be empty 
a twelvemonth hence, when those still hale move along dusty roads to 
the village cemetery with its sky-pointing flags. In their passing is 
a certain pathos, but inspiration also, for the spirit that burned 
in their veins will not become extinct. Behind them in the pro 
cession of the day tramp their sturdy sons; still farther behind. 
carrying flowers, come their grandchildren. One flag is above them 
all. A single, passionate patriotism animates them all alike. 
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It Is Up to Marietta 


HOSE BRILLIANT MIND conceived the plan of bringing 

GrorGE WHEELER HINMAN to Marietta to serve as college 
president? That this servant of Yerkes and Hines and Lorimer 
should ever have been chosen to instruct young men or head a col- 
lege faculty is more than preposterous. HINMAN in charge of youth 
with its idealism and aspirations; HINMAN as guide of character and 
guardian of good citizenship! It would all be uncommonly comic were 
it not grave indeed that this one-time “Inter Ocean” editor should be 
administering academic justice. We are not surprised that such acts 
of repression as have been committed at Marietta have been made 
in the name of the trustees and the dean and that Hinman hugs the 
background wh@ he is not lecturing upon the perils of the Republic. 
But think of this man Hinman giving four compulsory courses in 
American government! We hope that the young men of Marietta 
College will not stop short at protesting against an academic reign 
of terror. We do not know personally Professor Morse—HINMAN’s 
first victim—nor do we care what his politics is, or how he wears 
his hair; that a professor should be forced out of his position be- 
cause he teaches economics which the college president does not 
accept is (we are trying hard to speak judicially) intolerable and, 
to-day, almost unthinkable. It makes it all the harder when a 
HINMAN is the tyrant before whom Marietta must bow down or resign. 
Morse is gone now and, so far as we know, welcomes his release; 
it is up to the students to find means of procuring the uncondi- 
tional reinstatement of their fellows, editors of the college monthly— 
one of whom has been suspended, the other expelled, for daring to 
criticize the college administration. Discipline in colleges, as in the 
world at large, is relative. Cossack methods are peculiarly out of 
place in an American college in 1914. What do the students and 
alumni of Marietta College think about HiINMAN’s work as editor 
of the late lamented Chicago “Inter Ocean”? Do they propose to 
let him finish wrecking Marietta too—all in the name of “college 
loyalty” and “this representative Republic” ? 


Correcting an Error 
: SEEMS that some of the friends of darkness in Oregon have mis- 
understood us. They have construed our recent criticism of an 
example of poor English composed and printed by students of the 
University of Oregon into an attack on the institution itself. Nothing 
could be more false or more silly. Oregon has needed the service of a 
great State university for years, and is now only beginning to give the 
support in money and enthusiasm which other and more enlightened 
States gave their universities vears ago. If Oregon is to be a great 
commonwealth, this progress must go on. We are sure it will. 


Why We Like F. P. A. 


W* REFERRED some time ago to our enjoyment of the “colyum” 
which Frankuin P. ApAMsS runs in the New York “Tribune.” 
Here’s the reason—when the howling over Mexico was at its yellow- 
est, F. P. A. came forward with this ray of sunshine: 
BRIGHT SAFFRON SHEETS 
After “Bright College Years” 

Bright saffron sheets of crime and strife, 

The wildest of our hectic life, 

How many, many times a day 

Ye have your 96-point say! 

The papers come, the papers go, 

The circulations wane and grow— 

This be your slogan, an ye burst: 

“For God, for Country, and for Hearst!” 

In Mexico when troubles rise, 

Who is the wisest of the wise? 

Who gleams like Henry of Navarre? 

Who but our hero, Willie R.! 

What benefits the human race? 

War, WAR !—all o’er the well-known place. 

War—though the order seem reversed 

“For God, for Country, and for Hearst!” 
We like this combination of horse sense, fact, satire, and wisdom. 
It springs from a rarer talent than most folks realize. 


As to Panama 
HE RICHMOND (VA.) “TIMES-DISPATCH” rises to remark 


(apropos of the noisy and noisome free-tolls issue) that “a ship sub- 
It smells exactly the same, too. 


SD 


sidy by any other name costs as much.” 
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Is the Price Worth Paying? 


INCE 1902 New York City has had a Domestic Relations Bureau, 

with a court attached. Last year 4,000 cases were dealt with, 
more than half of them without recourse to the court. The superin- 
tendent of the bureau, Mrs. Ipa T. Upsuaw, tells a reporter of the 
New York “Evening Sun” that drink is responsible for more of the 
cases than any one other cause. Her remarks are to the point: 

There are other troubles—infidelity, incompatibility, no economic sense, in- 
ability to prepare for emergencies, and lack’ of knowledge of how to manage 
a home. These are all important elements in the discontent which is breaking 
up so many families. But drink is by far 


9” 
A Sample ‘‘Professor 
HY DOES the average practical man distrust college professors? 
Why do so many otherwise sensible editors think it a sufficient 
refutation of Wooprow WILson to call him “Professor” or “School- 
master”? Here is a case: Simon N. Parren of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, one of our most original and active-minded economists (he 
once wrote a defense of the protective-tariff policy), is giving his views 
on everything south of New Orleans. He says in part: 
Sugar, fruit, rice, bananas, and other tropical plants have now become an 


essential element in our food supply, and only through further development of 
the products can a low cost of living be restored. 





the most frequent, and, in this country at 
least, it is the man who drinks much oftener 
than it is the woman, 

Mrs. UrsHaw concedes that men some- 
times take to drink because of wives’ 
shortcomings. She does not claim innate 
superiority for her own sex. The fact 
remains that, but for drink, there would 
probably be less than half as many di- 
vorces and separations. In Chicago drunk- 
enness is responsible for 46 per cent of 
the cases tried in the Court of Domestic 
Relations; in Brooklyn the percentage is 
45.8. We never, even in our most som- 
ber moments, have any doubt of the re- 
markable experiment in self-government 
now in progress on this continent. But 
of all the things that disturb us occasion- 
ally, none is so menacing as the phenome- 
non that, with all the facts about alcohol 
before us, we continue to permit unscru- 
pulous men to exploit it. 


Latin-Americans and Yankees 


HE FLOOD OF FICTION—novels 

and short stories—inspired by our 
Mexican mix-up will probably soon arrive. 
gut we doubt whether any of it will 
have more appositeness and quality than 
Ricnarp Harpinc Davis's “Soldiers of 
Fortune,” published way back in 1897. 





Now, the market pages of the papers in 
which this rhinestone of thought was pub-° 
lished prove that. bananas, rice, and sugar 
are exceedingly cheap. Any family that 
will base its diet as far as possible on 
these foods will save money. Our high- 
cost-of-living problem is the problem of 
growing, moving, and marketing the farm 
products of our own country. Professor 
PaTTEN either did not know what he was 
talking about or he did not care. Prac- 
tical men prefer statements that have 
is some relation to the facts. 
—_ 
a a) The Simplicity of Algebra 

HE BUMPTIOUS FOOLISHNESS 

of many of our “business experts” 
and “uplifters” is very well shown in 
the following item from one of their 
magazines : 


re) 


GQ A The psychology of success ‘is important. It 

ayy tig Aas is composed of ambition or aspirations and con- 
Aa Saal” J fidence or self-esteem. The following equation 
by WILLIAM JAMEs is interesting: 


bo’, 
an 


Success 
Self-esteem —=——-_————_- 
Pretensions 
By a simple process of algebraic trans- 
position, WitL1AM JAMEs’s equation becomes: 
Success = Self-esteem  Pretensions. 


This latter equation may be true some- 





That was concerned not with Mexico, but 
with the imaginary republic of Olancho, 
yet we know of no more timely study in 
contrasts between ebullient, go-as-you- 





Phew ! 


Cartoon by F. G. Cooper else. The expert who so deftly trans- 


times in New York City, but is not 
likely to be true very often anywhere 





posed WILLIAM JAMES is one RicHarp 





please Latin America and well-focused 

Yankee alertness. The novel has bits which seem written of this 
very crisis. Here is a description of the arrival of United States 
jackies in the midst of a local revolution: 

CLAY saw that the Americans on the balconies of the club and of the theatre 
had thrown themselves far over the railings and were all looking in the same 
direction and waving their hats and cheering loudly, and he heard above the 
shouts of the people the regular tramp of men’s feet marching in step, and the 
rattle of a machine gun as it bumped and shook over the rough stones. He 
gave a shout of pleasure, and KIRKLAND and the two boys ran with him up 
the slope, crowding each other to get a better view. The mob parted at the 
palace gates, and they saw two lines of bluejackets, spread out like the sticks 
of a fan, dragging the gun between them, the middies in their tight-buttoned 
tunics and gaiters, and behind them more blwejackets with bare, bronzed throats, 
and with the swagger and roll of the sea in their legs and shoulders. An 
American flag floated above the white helmets of the marines. 

There is such a thing as waving the national flag too frequently and 
indiscriminately. But “Soldiers of Fortune” does it the right way. 


Trails 


OAD WALKING, such as Weston practices and Hazuirr and 
Srevenson have eloquently praised, has its proper place in civy- 
ilization. Ready-made travel is, all the same, despised by the lover 
of the woods. Give us a path through the pines, a path carpeted 
with needles that are the softest and most fragrant of carpets, urging 
the feet onward. Then are one’s steps rapid and springy; then does 
one realize the full truth of the poet who said that travel’s joy lies 
not in arriving but in settin:: forth, in pressing on. To make a new 
trail through the forest is man’s work ; to tread an Indian trail through 
the woods of Maine is to taste pleasure beyond the ken of city dwellers. 
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Prentice Errincer, Director Efficiency 
Bureau, New York University, and he ought to go down in history 
as the man who put the “bray” in algebraic. 


It Is and It Is Not 


ROM A RECENT BOOK of uplifting tendencies: 

On the other hand, it is marvelous how much nerve disease or weakness entirely 
disappears if the mind can but realize the fact that no disease is actually present. 
What would become of the Republican party if this great truth 
should be applied in the field of polities? And why not? 


The Real Argument for Religion 
| GENERATIONS theologians have written learned treatises to 
prove the existence of Gop. Each generation has overthrown the 
contentions of its predecessor, and forced a restatement of the argu- 
ments. Yet through it all the faith of men has gloriously persisted, 
with small regard for the theologies, natural and dogmatic. One rea- 
son for this is compactly stated by that incorrigible idealist, Rupo_r 
KucKEN, in his newly translated “Knowledge and Life”: 

The peace of mind and the fullness of hope which religion brings to the souls 
of men have undoubtedly meant far more than all the efforts of theologians and 
philosophers to found religion upon a scientific basis. ... It is because religion 
is no mere theory of diviné things, but the inauguration of a new life, that it 
cannot possibly doubt the real presence of a Divine Being within the human soul. 
More and more we incline to think that one who has had no experi- 
ence of religious power cannot, after all, be argued into accepting 
the Divinity and His religion by any intellectual persuasion. The 
person who has experienced the saving power of religion needs no 
proof of its validity. It is real to him as love is to the mothered child. 
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Post Office U. S. Consulate: artillery from the Florida in front Steamer from the Utah nearest shore 
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Two of the Florida’s launches. Steam is escaping from a punctured pipe on the forward aun: 


° N THE VAY OF NAVAL FIGHTING, ithe actio 
The R eply 0 yf f he B | UCTAC. b 4 [Ss most dramatic scene was one that came several Ww after 


landed and engaged in the fighting around the Custom House, 
Drawn by HENRY REUTERDAHL the Utah was disembarking alongside the steamshit®r in | 


Collier's Staff Naval Artist incessant rifle fre fram the Mexicans swept the water Mngside 
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Hotel Terminal The Utah's battalion disembarking at steamship pier 


lau 


inke action at the taking of Vera Cruz, the 
hws after the first of the Florida’s men had 
ym House A battalion of reenforcements from 
hither in front of the Hotel Terminal. An 


rer Wngside the pier opposite, and in steamers, 
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tugs, and barges the puff of the smokeless powder showed the line-up of the enemy. Our bluejackets 
in the harbor were not slow to reply. Soon the steam launches covering the landing let loose their 
one-pounders and the boat crews picked off the Mexicans one by one with their rifles. Three of 
our men were hit and the launches were struck repeatedly. The steam pipe of the Florida’s 
forward launch was pierced and the little craft was thrown out of action in a cloud of steam 
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Make This a 
More Enjoyable 
Summer 


AKE it one long vacation 
filled with boating pleasures 
5 from beginning to end. 
Make it a summer of skimming 
about over lake and stream to the 
summer home, camp, hunting or 3 
fishing grounds without a lick of pa 
work. Simply forget oars and « 
paddles. Just have the bulliest 
time you ever had—scooting about 
with your motor-row-boat. a 
. There's just the price of a Caille 
Portable Boat Motor standing be- 
tween you and such sport. If you 
haven't a row boat, don’t let that de- 
rive you of a summer chuck full of * 
buy one or rent one—but get one. 4 
Then attach a 
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Boat Motor = 


by simply turning two thumb screws, It weighs s 
but 565 pounds, generates 2 H.P. and drives row 
boats 7 to 9 miles an hour or slow enough to ~ 
troll, It is steered by a rudder—like any launch 
The rudderds of our folding, stone-dodging type 
(Pat. applied for) Weedless propeller is pro 
tected by 4 substantial fin. Motor is easily ad 
justed to any auele or depth of stern. Starts 
with half a turn of the fly wheel 
: Can te run in salt or fresh 

_ water. Parnished with bat Aa 
od tery icnition or high ten “Zz 
sion magneto, No ex- 
tra charge for under 
water exhaust. 













Sold by leading é 
Sporting Goods and 
Hardware Dealers 
every where. 


Send for 
Catalog 


It'sa beaut y—chuck 
full of interest for lov- 
ers of boating. Use 
the coupon. 






YF or Larger Boats &% 


we build a complete line of marine motors 
from 2 to 30 H.P. in from one t» four cylin- 
der designs These are made in various 
type’ for heavy, work boat service and for 
pleasure boat use. The 8 H.P. Unit Power 
Plant shown herewith is an ideal motor for 
the average pleasure boat. It embodies a 
reversing gear mounted on the same bed 
with engine insuring perfect alignment of 
shaft. 

We will gladly assist in solving power 
pr: blems for those building launches. We 
will also gladly send our Marine Motor 
Blue Book to any address. Dealers wanted. 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co., 


World's Largest Builders of Two-Cycle Motors 
1402 Caille St., Detroit, Mich. 

























8H.P Unit 

Power Plant 
with Shaft 

Propeller. etc. 
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CATALOG COUPON = 
? The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
= 1402 Caille St., Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen :— Please mail me literature 
marked below. 
[[] Cattle Portable Boat Motor Catalog 


[] Caille Marine Motor Blue Book 
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The Unfinished Drama 


(Continued from page 8) 


ever, arranged before an effective back- 
ground and made to wave their tall 
straw hats and give a bewildered ¢heer 
for the American flag. 


Back to the Groove of Habit 


RADUALLY, partly because of the 
strong hand used quickly when 
needed, partly because the townspeople 
began to understand that our way of 
treating a captured city was different 
from theirs, the indolent old tropical sea- 
port began to be itself again. Shutters 
came down, shops opened, soft-eyed 
women with hair down their backs began 
to appear on the balconies—even, now 
and then, to smile at some smart young 
efficer riding by. Newsboys and peddlers 
awoke, donkeys with milk jars bobbing 
on their flanks pattered through the 
streets. The Portales became gay again. 
Every Mexican plaza is a sort of gen- 
eral reception room—that of Vera Cruz 
peculiarly so, because of the cosmopoli- 
tan crowd always coming and going 
through the port. Officers from the fleet, 
coffee growers, mining men, business men 
from the capital, soldiers of fortune and 
adventurers, Wives and children, and even 
a Mrs. Hauksbee or two with susceptible 
ensigns buzzing about her—you had but to 
take a table under the Portales, order some- 
thing to drink, and sooner or later every- 
body in Mexico, so to speak, passed by. 
A band from one of the battleships 
played away in the center, companies of 
marines or bluejackets in service equip- 
ment went tramping by, and people ate 
and drank and heard rumors and de- 
clared over again—at least all those who 
had left their investments behind—that 
we must go all the way to the capital 
now, or every American might as well 





| leave the country. 


On the first Sunday morning mass was 
said as usual in the old church from 
whose belfry snipers had been firing a 
few days before. Rows of women, like 
blackbirds in their black mantas, kneel- 
ing on the stone floor, peons at the back 
wnd sides, with melancholy eyes fixed on 
the altar and blazing candles, the inton- 
ing of the priest coming through the cool 
interior with its vague, sweet incense 
smell, and, outside, armed men marching 
by and the pounding of the band. 


The Classes of Refugees 


N the midst of the service a dozen 
sailors in white, wearing cartridge belts 
und bayonets in scabbards, slouched in. 
There was a hush and fans stopped wav- 


| ing as they shuffled across the rear of the 


chureh to the center aisle. There the 
first, turning to the altar, knelt on one 
knee and crossed himself. The others did 
the same, and they found places in the 
pews with the rest. 

For a moment, in that cool interior, 
these people of different race and speech 
knelt together, and through the clatter 
of the Plaza and the strangely clashing 
forces of the moment reached the power 
in whose name the conquistadores fought 
through tropical jungles, burned, sacked, 
tortured, and civilized and founded cities 
like this. Then a_ bell tinkled, feet 
stirred, and the people drifted out. The 
sailors came with them, dipped their fin- 
gers at the font, crossed themselves, and, 
meeting the sunshine, picked up their 
rifles and were soldiers again. 


There were many sorts of “refugees.” 
One or two were women who held a 
quaint sort of court at the tables under 
the Portales—gossiped, flirted, were furi- 
ous when somebody else’s dress clashed 
with theirs—in brief, attracted more at- 
tention and had more excitement prob- 
ably than ever before in their lives. There 
were men, ferocious and voluble beyond 
words, sitting thus in the shade of the 
Diligencia’s arcades, with plenty to eat 
and drink, and a fleet and thousands of 
capable men to fight for them—café war- 
riors whose shrill-voiced complaining 
contrasted oddly with the reserve and al- 
most universal tact and big brotherliness 
of the professional fighting men. There 
were business men leaving the work of 
years without knowing whether they 
could ever return to it, and impatient of 
any other suggestion than that of going 
through with what had been started, and 
pacifying the whole country if Ameri- 
‘ans were ever to be secure in it again. 

And then there were those who had no 
money to waste in the Portales, and 
came in worn and dusty from a week’s 
slow progress under guard in crowded 
day coaches, with nights spent herded in 
dirty provincial jails. 

Such were the-farmers and their fam- 
ilies who came itpone hot afternoon from 
a land-developm@nt colony in Oaxaca. 
They were typieal American prairie 
farmers—lean, s¥n-baked, patient, quiz- 
zical, with tired-looking wives and in- 
credible numbers of tow-headed children 

just the sort of queer, hopeful fish who 
jam the home-seekers’ trains to some Govy- 
ernment land opening in the Northwest. 


Like Those of Acadia 


HEY had come to the tropics just as 
they had gone to Texas and Oregon be- 
fore, learned the new ways, got used to 
the climate, put in their oranges and 
pineapples, and were just getting ready 
to make a little money when the order 
came to go. One man told me that he 
and his family had four hours to pack 
up and get out. A squad of Federal sol- 
diers rose up and told them it was not 
thought safe for them to stay. 

“It’s a fine country,” he said; “ain’t a 
richer country nowhere. The Mexicans 
round our colony liked us all right, and 
we liked them. Why, they actually cried, 
some of ’em, when we come away. Just 
two weeks more and we’d had them pines 
ready for market.” His weather-beaten 
face lit up as he thought: “They're them 
long ones—you know what they are all 
right if you’ve ever been to Mexico City. 
There was twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of them pineapples our colony 
growed. And now they’ll go to waste.” 
They were treated well enough, he said, 
along the line, although they were 
crowded into jail at Cordoba and had to 
listen all night to what the guard said 
was going to be done to them in the 
morning. “The worst of it’—and again 
his face lit up as if a new idea had 
struck him—“‘was our Jersey cows. We 
had nine of them, nine Jerseys, and had 
to leave ’em behind!” 


A New Method of Conquest 
ITHIN a week the navy had taken 
a hostile town, put it in order, 
and all but made friends with its people. 
Just what may result from that sudden 
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A squad of soldiers succeeding the bluejackets as police in a Vera Cruz square. 
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OU could write an almost 

perfect description of this 

wonderful little Car just by 
putting down the car qualities 
you have wanted for years: light- 
ness, low fuel cost, lowest possi- 
ble tire cost, the rugged strength 
of a truck and the graceful, stream 
lines of an imported racer: all 
achieved without freakiness or 
experimental vagaries. 

Every mechanical device that 
insures strength and durability, 
every refinement of design that 
has been developed in the auto- 
mobile industry is incorporated 
in the ‘Trumbull. 











Trumbull 


specifications are 
those of a highly developed ultra- 


modern automobile. ‘lhe only 
difference is in size. Mechanical 
starter? Yes. Electric lights? 
Yes. Comfort? Ample for two, 
with compartment in rear for two 
hundred pounds of luggage. ‘lop, 
wind shield, electric lights and 
horn, mechanical self starter and 
tools are included as regularequip- 
ment at the extraordinary price of 


*425 


FULLY EQUIPPED 


The Trumbull motor is a mar- 
vel of compactness and reliable, 
silent power. Itspeedsthecarfrom 
forty-five to three miles an hour. 

Proportions, finish and little 
niceties of detail are adequate be- 
yond your keenest anticipation. 
It is a car you will be proud to 
drive and display to your friends. 


But above all— it’s economy! 


It runs thirty-five miles on a gal- 
lon of gasoline. “Tire cost is low. 
Cost of upkeep is less. 





Trumbull Cycle Cars are on exhibition 
in various sections of the country. Write 
to us for the name of nearest agent and 
for full description and specihcations. 


THE AMERICAN CYCLE CAR COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
New York Office: 2000 Broadway, corner of 68th Street 
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order to take a customhouse—this war a line of black destroyers in the bush of 

which isn’t war—can scarcely be sur a tropical dawn. There was a sound of os 
mised here and now. It was not the band music shortly afte: lunch that day, 
navy’s part to reason why, but to do and suddenly, from a dozen different di 
what they were told, and they did it rections, the men w : aken Vera 

) . ho had taken z A ‘& 2 


well and quickly. Many, especially 
among the poorer classes, were doubtless 
their conquerors, who first 
smashed doors and then fed and cared 


sorry to see 


Cruz, dusty and sunburned. now, came 
marching back to their ships. Past the 
commanding officers of the navy and 
land forces these amphibious gentlemen 


Specify 


for them, go away. Everywhere their of the sea returned to their native ele ft, L 7% the 
work seemed to be done, not only bravely ment. Infantry and marines presented L-} + ° 

and well, but with a certain gentleness arms as the bluejackets tramped past, Springs 
and understanding sympathy. One bat the marines swung in, there were cheers Bi) t 
talion of bluejackets which made its back and forth, a band played “Auld , 
headquarters in an orphan asylum Lang Syne,” and the navy’s work wasdone. ° a. ft Won : 


adopted the whole hundred and fifty lit- 
tle brown, bright-faced youngsters, fed 
them, and gave them the time of their 
lives. During the first two days this 
part of the town was handled more 
roughly perhaps than any other, yet the 
night before the battalion left, the 
women of the neighborhood, to show 
their gratitude, brought an embroidered 
tablecloth to the battalion commander 
and a hatrack for his adjutant, and 
when the battalion marched down to the 
water the next day the orphan boys’ band 
played at the head of the column over the 
same space across which the advance. 
under fire, had been made a week before. 


The Scilors Swallowed Up by Ships 
"T°HE manner in which the five thou- 

sand men stepped off inte the sea, so 
to spea’, with as little confusion and de 
lay as if they had marched straight off the 
wharves on some sort of invisible bridge. 
was characteristic of the quict efficiency 
of all the navy’s work at Vera Cruz. 

All at once they were gone, and that 
highly organized strength and _ intelli- 
sence, officers and men, signal flags wig 
Wagging against the sky, sentries in the 
dark, steamers and “kickers” boiling 
back and forth at the landing stage—all 
that flexible, closely articulated, wateh- 
ful mechanism which had 


The “veteran” drivers in the 

big Indianapolis Race demand 
Detroit Springs. They know all 
championship chances may be 


Squeak 











flung itself ruined, the driver’s life imper- 


iled, by the slightest spring trouble. 
Detroit Springs alone possess flex- 
ibility to absorb big shocks at high- 
£64 @ a est speed. They alone own the 
iy lll emer ency-stren gth that warrants 


Bri chb + ES &s Bo Uu q nets confidence against accidents. 


P And—this safety assurance is every bit as 

ROVIDENCE, important for the pleasure car. Avoid all 

Please allow me to a a am spring trouble, ;iding discomfort, danger— 
bouquets and perhaps a brickbat. I like 


by specifyin 
your paper because of its entertaining eae ae 


stories, its fearless handling of the pure- gentleman,” a term synonymous” with RESI — 


food problem, and the weekly series of courtly gallantry and knightly devotion 
photographs of current events. I also to womankind. } = t “Ol O1t 


like the editorial page. Also, I will say that your present 
TRADE MARK 


Now for brickbats! serial is truly refreshing after the 
I find that because the paper is not tainted melodrama which preceded it. 

returnable it is not kept by most news This story is “different” from the ordi 

Guaranteed 

| For Two Years 


dealers except on order. This is espe- nary run of fiction, and yet is eminently 
cially inconvenient when one is traveling down to date and true to the spirit of 
and desires the paper regularly. An eur hustling age. The “Madame” with 
other feature that I do not like is that her keen business instinct and supreme | 
of serial stories. At present there are selfishness is as much a character in 
two of these running, and that seems to her way as “Becky Sharp.” The story 
me like “crowding the mourners.” presents a fine illustration of the 

from date stamped on top of short- 

est leaf. A guarantee that covers 
emergencies and unusual service 
for twice as long a period of time 
as the usual spring guarantee. 
One that necessitates a standard 
of ss that makes — 


Our Own Legionaries 
HE army transports came—white 
steamers covered with men in khaki, 
swimming slowly in in single file behind 


through the streets of Vera Criz and out 
into the dunes and sand ticks e.ght miles 
wway—shrunk down to a few black 
specks against the Gulf 
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vuthor and to the publisher—and to the 
dear old “lady of Virginia’! She repre- 
sents the type of femininity, now obso- 
lete, which produced the “true Southern | 


+ ing—hope it doesn't backslide! 
CAMP MEEKER, CAL. Mrs. Rvusseii 
“The Last of the Family,” appearing in 
your issue of May 2, is a splendid thrust 
at the vicious and erotic trend in the pop The most of the 
ular fiction of the day. All honor to the J. H. 


JAMES. 
+ 

Corpus Crireisti, Tex. 

best for the least. 
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I have been a regular reader of jmbuggery which people love, and it 
COLLIER’S now for a year or more, and has pathos, too. The pathos is expressed 
but for these two features could feel quite jn the title, “The Tyranny of Beauty.” 
satisfied. KELSEY S. ORDWAY. For a fact, CoLuier fiction is improv 
of accidents and replacements 
too remote to consider. 
An exclusive advantage of Detroit 
Springs is the self-lubricating device. 
Detroit Springs wipe out that pest of 
motoring — squeaking. Every move- 
ment of the spring automatically 
spreads the long lived lubricant with 
which the cups are filled. The leaves 
softly, silently slide one over the other. 
This assures a velvety resilience not 
to be reasonably expected of any 
other spring. 
Is it any wonder that careful drivers, 
car buyers, are demanding Detroit 
Spring equipment on their new 
cars? 
Is it any wonder that dealers are 
learning that one of the best 
“closing” arguments they can 
point to is Detroit Steel Spring 
equipment on their cars? 
Every car owner every dealer 
every maker of motor cars 
; —You-—will profit by prying 
into the facts about Detroit 
Springs. You will be 
interested in 


Our New Book 

“From the Ore 
to the Motor Car” 
| Send for a copy today. 
Easily Detroit Steel 


Products Co. 
Identified 2280 East Grand Blvd. 
by the 


Detroit, Mich. 
Lubricating 
Cups 
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KNOCKING 
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The motor’s complaint against incorrect oil |. Heng 


If your motor makes some unusual 
sound, stop your car. Investigate. 


Noise frequently means unnecessary 
friction—the direct result of incorrect 
lubrication. 


Common noises are: 


“Thumping.” A dull thump at each 
revobution of the main shaft indicates worn 
main or connecting rod bearings. ‘This 
trouble is hastened by oil of low quality 
or incorrect body—will finally result in 
badly worn bearings and knocking. 


“Knocking.” ‘This may be due to 
loose wrist-pins. It may be due to badly 
worn bearings or bushings which should 
be refitted or replaced. Incorrect lubri- 
cation will cause both of these troubles. 


“Carbon Knock.” A sharp muffled 
ring, at ignition, indicating excessive car- 
bon deposit usually caused by oil of low 
quality or incorrect body. 


“Pounding.” Due to engine laboring 
under overload. Lubrication plays no 
part in this trouble. 


“Hissing.” This is frequently due to 
heavy scoring of cylinder walls. It is most 
often brought on by inefficient lubrication 

x * * * 


There is only one insurance against the 
results of incorrect lubrication. ‘That is 
the use of oil of the highest gua/ity which 
is correct in body for your type of motor. 


You can secure this oil by referring to 
the Lubricating Chart which is partially 
shown at the right. For a number of 
years this Chart has been a standard 
guide to correct lubrication. 


It represents the professional advice of 
the Vacuum Oil Company—the recog- 
nized world leaders in scientific lubrication. 


Our complete Chart will be mailed to 
any motorist on request. 


We will also send on request a pam- 
phlet on the Construction, Operation and 
Lubrication of Automobile Engines. It 
describes in detail the common engine 
troublesand gives theircausesand remedies. 


It is safest to buy Gargoyle Mobiloils, 
in original barrels, half-barrels and sealed 
five and one-gallon cans. See that the 
red Gargoyle, our mark of manufacture, 
is on the container. 


‘The various grades of Gargoyle Mobil- 
oils, purified to remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 
They can be secured from reliable gar- 


ages, automobile supply houses, hardware 
stores, and others who supply lubricants. 





For information, kindly address any 
inquiry to our nearest office. The city 
address will be sufficient. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade 


FOR 





Correct Lubrication 


Explanation: In the schedule, the 
letter opposite the car indicates the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that 
should be used. Forexample: ‘‘A’’ 
means ‘‘Gargoyle Mobiloil A." 
**Arc.’' means ‘‘Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Arctic.’’ For all electric vehicles 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A.’' The 
recommendations cover all models 
of both pleasure and commercial 
vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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Mobiloils 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


lubricants for 


every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


Detroit 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: Pittsburgh 


Boston 
Philadelphia 


New York 
Indianapolis 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
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Abroad at Home 


(Continued from page 12) 


by the sound of the word “Europe.” Nor 
have they attempted to secure old masters. 

Does it not seem a mistake for any mu 
seum not possessed of enormous wealth 
to attempt a collection of old masters? 
A really fine example of the work of an 
old master ties up a vast amount of 
money, and, however splendid it may be, 
it is only one canvas, after all; and one 
er two or three old masters do not make 
|: representative collection. Rather, it 
} seems to me, they tend to disturb bal- 
upce in a small museum. 


Thirty-Thousand Corots 


still a magic word. It makes little dif- 
ference that FPurope remains the happy 
hunting ground of the advanced social 
climber; but it makes a good deal of 
difference that so many American stu- 
dents of the arts continue to believe that 
there is some mystic thing to be gotten 
over there which is unobtainable at 
home. Europe has done much for us and 
can still do much for us, but we must 
learn not to accept blindly as we have 
in the past. Until quite recently, Amer- 
ican art museums did, for the most part, 
buy European art which was in many 
instances absolutely inferior to the art 





produced at home. And unless I am 
very much mistaken a third-rate portrait 
painter, with a European name (and a 
clever dealer to push him), can still come 
over here and reap a harvest of thou 
sands while Americans with more ability 
are making hundreds. 

One of the brightest signs for Ameri 


| can painting to-day is the fact that it is 





| read: “Clerk on duty, Mr. 





now found profitable to make and sell 
forgeries of the works of our most dis 


tinguished modern artists—even living 
ones. This is a new and encouraging 


situation. A few years ago it was hardly 
worth a forger’s time to make, say, a 
false Hassam, when he might just as well 
be making a Corot. ... Which reminds 
me of an amusing thing a painter said 
to me the other day. We were passing 
through an art gallery, when I happened 
to see at the end of one room three can 
vases in the familiar manner of Corot. 

“What a lot of Corots there are in this 
country.” I remarked. 

“Yes,” he replied. “Of the ten thou- 
sand canvases painted by Corot, there 
are thirty thousand in the United States.” 


A Hotel Worth Imitating 

HERE are two interesting hotels. in 

Buffalo—one with a kind of solid 
dignity which has for years enjoyed a 
high reputation and which is patronized 
to-day at luncheon time by many of 
Buffalo’s leading business men: another 
more “commercial” in character. My 
companion and I happened to stop at 
the latter, and we became very much 
interested in certain things about it. 
For one thing, every room in the hotel 
has a bath—either a tub or a shower 
and running ice water. Everywhere in 
that hotel we saw signs. At the desk, 
when we entered, hung a sign which 
Prett.” 

There were signs in our bedrooms, too, 
I don’t remember all of them, but there 
was one bearing the genial invitation: 
“Criticize and suggest for the improve- 
ment of our service. Complaint and sug- 
gestion box in lobby.” While I was in 
that hotel I had nothing to “criticize and 
suggest,” but I have been in other hotels 
where, if such an invitation had been 
extended to me, I should have stuffed 
the box. 

Besides the signs, we found in each 
of our rooms the following: A clothes 
brush; a card bearing on one side a 
calendar and on the other side a list 
of all trains leaving Buffalo, and their 
times of departure; a memorandum pad 
and pencil by the telephone: a Bible 
(“Placed in this hotel by the Gideons”), 
and a pincushion, containing not only a 
variety of pins (including a large safety 
pin), but also needles threaded with black 
thread and white, and buttons of differ 
ent kinds, even to a suspender button. 


The Reward of Virtue 
UT aside from the prompt service we 
received, I think the thing which 
pleased us most about that hotel was a 
arge sign in the public wash room, 
downstairs. Had I come from the West I 
am not sure that sign would have startled 


me so much, but coming from New 
York——! Well; this is what it said: 


Believing that voluntary service in 
wash rooms is distasteful to quests, at 
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tendants are instructed to give no serv- 
ice which the guest does not ask for. 


Time and again, while we were in 
Puffalo, my companion and I made ex- 
cuses to go downstairs and wash our 
hands in the public wash room, just for 
the pleasure of doing so without fear 
of being attacked by a swarthy brigand 
with a brush. We became positively 
fond of the melancholy wash-room boy 
in that hotel. There was something 
pathetic in the way he stood around 
waiting for some one to say: “Brush 
me!” Day after day he pursued his 
policy of watchful waiting, hoping 
against hope that something would hap- 
pen—that some one would fall down in 
the mud and really need to be brushed ; 
that some one would take pity on him 
and let himself be brushed anyhow. The 
pathos of that boy's predicament began 
to affect us deeply. Finally we decided, 
just before leaving Buffalo, to go down- 
stairs and let him brush us. We did so. 
When we asked him to do it he went very 
white at first. Then, with a glad cry, 
he leaped at us and did his work. It 
Was a real brushing we got that day 
not a mere slap on the back with a 
whisk broom, meaning “Stand and de- 
liver!” but the kind of brushing that 
tukes the dust out of your clothes. The 
Wash room was full of dust before he got 
through. Great clouds of it went float- 
ing up the stairs, filling the hotel lobby 
und making everybody sneeze. When he 
finished we were renovated. “How much 
do you think we ought to give him for 
all this?” I asked of my companion. 

“If the conventional dime which we 
give the wash-room boys in New York 
hotels,” he replied, “is proper payment 
for the services they render, I should 
say we ought to give this boy about 
twenty-seven dollars.” 


A Landmark 
HERE are many other things about 
3uffalo which should be mentioned. 
There is te Buffalo Club—the dignified, 
solid old ciub of the city: and there is 
the Saturn Club, “where women cease 
from troubling and the wicked are at 
rest.” And there is Delaware Avenue, 
on which stand both these clubs and 
many of the city’s finest homes. Unlike 
certain famous old residence streets in 
other cities, Delaware Avenue still holds 
out against the encroachmerits of trade. 
It is a wide, fine street of trees and 
lawns and homes. Despite the fact that 
many of its older houses are of the ugly 
though substantial architecture of the 
sixties, seventies, and eighties, and many 
of its newer ones lack architectural dis- 
tinction, the general effect of Delaware 
Avenue is still fine and American. 

My impression of this celebrated street 
Was necessarily hurried, having been ac- 
quired in the course of sundry dashes 
down its length in motor cars. I recall 
a number of its buildings only vaguely 
now, but there is one which I admired 
every time I saw it. and which still 
clings in my memory both as a_build- 
ing and as a sermon on the enduring 
beauty of simplicity and good, old-fash 
ioned lines—the office of Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, at the corner of Niagara Square. 


A Recipe for the Simple Life 
| hee happened that just before we left 

New York there was newspaper talk 
about some rich women who had organ- 
ized a movement of protest against the 
ever-increasing tendency toward show 
nud extravagance. We were, therefore, 
doubly interested when we heard of a 
similar activity on the part of certain 
fashionable women of Buffalo. 

Our hostess at a dinner party there 
was the first to mention it, but several 
other ladies added details. They had 
formed a few days before a society 
called the “Simplicity League,” the mem- 
bers of which bound themselves to give 
each other moral support in their efforts 
to return to a more primitive mode of 
life. I cannot recall now whether the 
tepic came up before or after the butler 
and the footman came around with 
caviar and cocktails, but I know that 
T had learned a lot about it from charm 
ing and enthusiastic ladies at either side 
of me before the sherry had come on; 
that, by the time the sauterne was 
served, T was deeply impressed, and that. 
with the roast and the Burgundy, I was 
prepared to take the field agains* all 
comers, not only in favor of sim _ie- 
ity, but in favor of anything and every- 
thing which was favered by my hoster 3. 
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Throughout the salad, the 
Turkish coffee, and the Corona-coronas 
I remained her champion, while with the 
port—nothing, it me, recom 
mends the old order of things quite so 
thoroughly as old port, which has in it 
na sermon and a After dinner the 
ladies told us more about their league. 
“We don’t intend to go to any foolish 
extremes,” said one who looked like the 
apotheosis of the Rue de la Paix. “We 
are only going to scale things down and 


ices, the 


seems to 


SON. 


eliminate waste. There is a lot of use 
less show in this country which only 
makes it hard for people who can’t 


afford things. And even for those who 
ean, it is wrong. Take the matter of 
dress—a dress can be simple without 
looking cheap. And it is the same with 
a dinner. A dinner can be delicious 
without being elaborate. Take this little 
dinner we had to-night—” 

“What?” TI cried. 

“Yes,” she nodded. “In future we are 
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all going to give plain little dinners like 
this.” 
“Plain?” I gasped. 
Our hostess overheard my choking cry. 
“Yes,” she put in. “You see, the league 
is going to practice what it preaches.” 
“But I didn’t think it had begun yet! 
I thought this dinner was a kind of fare 
well feast—that it was—” 


Deprivation of Champagne 
UR hostess looked grieved. The other 
ladies of the league gazed at me re 
proachfully. 
“Why!” IT heard one exclaim to an 
other, “I don’t believe he noticed !” 
“Didn’t you notice?” asked my hostess. 
I was cornered. 
“Notice?” I asked. 
“That we didn’t 
she said. 


“Notice what?” 
have champagne! 


Cleveland will be the subject of the nert 
article, to appear in an early issue. 
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A Rally on the Colors 


(Continued from page 13) 


be here in the morning. You have been 
so good to me. I can’t thank you, but 
I appreciate it.” 

“If you were really grateful you would 
let me read the letters to you. Come,” 
she urged gently, “hear just one, and 
if it wearies you we will keep the others 
till morning.” 

“Well, if 
differently. 

She placed the lantern on the 
and knelt close to the pillow that 
veice might not reach the others, 
slowly read: 


you insist,” he sighed in 
floor 
her 
and 


Dear Harry, My Own Soiprer Boy— 


I know that you are getting well or I 
would have heard before now, but the 
suspense is hard to endure. T have had 
no news except the brief cable that 


you were seriously wounded, and I am 
counting the hours until the first mail 
comes, for, of course, some one has writ- 
ten if you could not. 

You must not worry about me, but get 
well as fast as you can and come home 
to our boy. You can’t think how dear 
he is and how he grows. He has six lit 
tle teeth, tiny pearls in the sweetest 
mouth, and he sits up so strong. IT am 
shortening his dresses and he isn’t a lit- 
tle baby any more but a real boy. He 
says “Dad, dad,” quite plainly, and 1 
think he suspects he has a daddy neither 
“present nor accounted for,” who might 
be coming home soon. 

We write you a letter daily, so you 
will probably get a whole series by each 
transport, and oh, sweetheart, I hope 
you are sending us word by each return 
ing boat, for these days are pretty bad 
and the long nights worse, waiting for 
weeks for letters. But I mustn’t talk 
about it, just keep busy with the boy, 
our boy, whom you have never seen. We 
kiss each other for you and send a hun- 
dred in this letter. Get well and come 
home to your lovers, 

Your wife and baby. 

The 
knelt 
a supreme moment. 
“Colorado” was lost. 

“Are you willing to die and leave such 
a wife to face the future alone?’ she 


letter ended, but the nurse still 
in the lantern’s dim light. It was 
She felt if it failed 


said. “Are you willing this boy should 
be left to fight his own way with no 


father helping—at first for her the bit- 
ter loss and loneliness, and then the long 
years when she will need you for his 
sake? Think it over, and when I come 
back, if you have concluded to make an 
other try for it, you will take your glass 
of milk and give yourself at least a fight- 
ing chance,” and shading the lantern she 
hung it on the tent pole and left him. 
An hour later the nurse returned, mak 
ing her last rounds, but there was no re 


quest from “Colorado” for milk, or any 
sign that her effort to rouse him had 
been successful. She saw in the moon- 
light flooding the tent where the sides 
were rolled up to admit the breeze that 
he was not asleep, and she threw her- 
self down on her own cot, wondering if 
he would silently drift away alone, while 
all about him slept. 


HE Shadow seemed 
presence made her 


very near. Its 
wakeful. Was 
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there nothing to stir the boy to one more | 


effort? He was a brave man with a rec- 
ord for nerve and courage, and for weeks 
he had made a great fight against fear- 
ful odds, but he was giving up now. Yes, 
one thing might rouse him. She resolved 
to try it though it might snuff out his 
heartbeat in an instant. She took the 
chance, weighing swiftly the conse- 
quences, 

Kneeling by the pillow, she spoke in 
low, tense tones that pierced the slug 
gish brain and burned themselves into his 
consciousness, 

“T want to say one thing more that I 
think you may not have remembered 


in this easy scheme of dying to get out | 


of your troubles. You excuse yourself 
because you are so worn and ill that you 
can’t fight any longer—” 

A note of scorn crept into her voice. 

“Well, I want to say that nobody but 
a coward would do that, nobody but a 
quitter, and you know God hates a quit 
ter. What can you expect from Him when 
you run up the white flag like this?’ 


AUSING a moment, that his wavering 

faculties might be arrested and his 
emotions stirred by her words, she went 
on: “Oh, it’s nothing to die—any one can 
do that—but it takes a brave man, a sol 
dier of the real sort, to tackle what you 
are up against and come through 
colors flying. They’ll put you with the 
heroes, of course, but you will know 
through all eternity that you have no 
right there, and I shall know that a 
man who can storm an entrenchment 
with his line to cheers and red_ fire 
couldn’t muster up courage enough alone 
to pull himself out of a hole.” Silence 
but the boy’s eyes were on hers. 

“Pennsylvania” was. still 
aisle—he had had a bad time; 
better now, and just here he took it upon 
himself to speak. 

* ‘Colorado,’ he said, “I’ve been hear 
ing what she says. You don’t know all 
I know about her right to talk. You 
wouldn’t be here to play the quitter, 
you’d have been out of it all that first 
night if she hadn’t got up when you 
fellows came in; seventeen hours she’d 


been at it, and she’d just lain down: at 
bors 


first she told us she absolutely 
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of thousands of car-owners. 
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in the Picture— 
a Week's Output 
— Twenty - Five 
Thousand Rims. 


Tires Last Longer on Stanweld Rims 


HE best tire built is soon made inefficient if fitted 


to an imperfect rim. 


Safety 


To begin with, Stanweld Rims are 
made of a special steel, according to 
our own rigid specifications. Every 
lot of steel is tested chemically and 
physically before being made into 
rims on which will depend the lives 
And the 
rim is again tested for strength when 
finished. 

Perfection 


Stanweld Rims are inspected three 
times for accuracy of dimensions, 
perfection of form, smoothness of 


tire-seat, and ease of operation. 
There is another point, however, 
that means more from the stand- 


point of tire-economy than anything 
else. That point is design. 


Stanweld Number Sixty Rims 


Take Stanweld Number Sixty 
Rim, for instance. It is positively 
the only rim made from _ which 


casings and tubes can be removed 
without stretching, contracting or 
distorting them in any manner. 
That’s a great advantage, because 
no tire will return to its exact origi- 
nal form after being pulled out of 
shape. And a tire out of shape is 
soon a tire out of service. 


Operation 


To operate Stanweld Number Sixty Rim 
you first unlock six automatic clamps—and 
they stay unlocked. Then you remove the 
tire, with the outer rim attached. Next, 


| with a screw-driver, you unlock a toggle 


lock and remove the inner band. 

This inner band is in no way attached 
to the tire proper. It can’t freeze'to the 
casing, and you don’t have to use special 
tools to pry it off. 


Makers of few rims cannot 
‘afford to spend the time, money, and energy spent to 
_make Stanweld Rims the most perfect rims. 


After the band is removed, the entire 
inside of the casing is easily accessible. 
You can remove the tube as easily as 
you’d remove it from the box it came in. 
Or, you can conveniently repair or replace 
the casing without destructive stretching 
or pulling. 


Makes Straight-Side 
Tires Bigger 


Stanweld Number Sixty Rims can be 
changed from clincher type to straight-side 
type by merely changing the side-rings. 

When used for straight-side tires the 
Number Sixty Rim allows greater spread 
of the tire at the base than any of the old- 
style rims. This feature gives the tire 
greater air-space; reduces the strain on 
the tire-walls; gives the car greater riding- 
comfort; and increases tire- mileage. 


You'll Want Them 


You'll find Stanweld 
Rims on high-quality cars. 
doesn’t mean you have t 
priced car to get them. 

Nearly every car sold with demountable 
rim-equipment can be purchased with 
Stanweld Number Sixty Rims at no ad- 
ditional cosi—ir you just ask for them. Or, 
if you already own a'car, you can equip it 
with Number Sixty Rims for very little 
money. Then you'll have the best rim- 
equipment made, and you'll save your 
time, temper, strength, and a large part 
of your tire-expense. 

The main office is glad to furnish any one 
with complete information about the Num- 
ber Sixty Rim, or any other type of rim. 

Just write a letter or post-card today. 


The Standard Welding 


Company 


Pioneers and World's Largest Producers 
of Rims for Motor-Driven Vehicles 


CLEVELAND 
New York Detroit Chicago 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
The leading makes of pneumatic tires 
are guaranteed only when applied to 
rims bearing one of the accompanying 
inspection marks You'll find these 

a 


marks on Stanweld Kime 


Number Sixty 
But that 
buy a high- 
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The Howard Watch 


its trim, racy lines, and its way of 
showing its clean American heels 
to the talent of the watch-making 
world. 


HE predominance of the 
HOWARD Watch among 
yachting men_ illustrates 
interesting conditions in 
business and _profes- 


some 
American 
sional life. 


The wonderful character of the 
HOWARD Watch is that it meets 
men of so many different kinds and 


occupations on their own ground. 
Men in commerce, in the technical in- 
dustries, in the professions, inoihcial life. 


There is in this country no ex- 
clusively yachting class, as such 
Practically every American yachts- 
man is a man of affairs, who finds 
his greatest relaxation on the wa- 
ter, and who takes his HOWARD 
Watch with him when he goes 


i aboard. 


A Howarp Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

‘The price of each watch is fxed 
at the factory and a printed ticket 
attached —- fiom the 17- jewel (double 


The thing that makes him a roller) in a Crescent Extra or Boss 
Extra gold-filled case at $40, to the 


yachtsman and an American dis- 93-jewel in 18K. gold case at $170 
poses him to like the HOWARD and the Epwarp Howarp model at 
Watch— with its fine traditions, $350. 


Not every jeweler can sell youa HOWARD Watch, Find the HOWARD 
jeweler in your town and talk to him. He 1s a good man to know. 

Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “The Log of the HOWARD 
Watch,” giving the record of his own HOWARD in the U.S. Navy. You'll 
he enjoy it. Drop us a post card, Dept. A, and we'll send youa copy. lid 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























































The Lure of 
CULVER Summer Schools 


A vacation on the water, a summer on horseback, or 
r eight weeks in the woods. [Enough study to whet a boy's ap- 
petite for recreation. Vlanned by men with conspicuous success in 
handling boys. Backed by the equipment that has made Culver Military 
} Academy a national asset. Modeled after the wishes of a boy’s own 
{ heart. Your son’s experience at Summer School would never be forgotten. 
His eye clear, his bearing manly, his health sound. Send for whichever catalog 
interests you—of Naval, Cavalry or Woodcraft Schools. Latter open to bovs as 





young as twelve. Board and tuition, $150; uniforms, $38. No extras. Address 


THE COMMANDANT, 


GLiVER Summer Schools 


Culver, Indiana 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 











We Trust You! ! 


and furnish everything to start you 


Pick Out Your Typewriter — 


and Pocket Your Saving 


ness. We send the wonderful Filmless “Post. ‘Card 
Camera at once—you 









pay us later out of 
B 2  oagpene Rebuilt in our own Foc- your profits. No fils, plates or dirk room— 
and guaranteed for one year. & complete studio in itself. Takes 5 sizes 

fp st cards; also phot ns 


Remingtons $25 to $ 










“snapping” people at tairs, Wathing Beaches 
Parks, Carnivals. No experience needed: nets 
very dime. Write today 


Filmless Post Card Camera Works 
2231 W.12th 8t.. D 560. Chicago. a 







L. C. Smiths $30 to $50 
We have all makes. Send for Catalog 
and address of nearest branch office 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE €0., Inc., 





for FREE partic 


345 Broadway, 5.Y. 








A right sugar tor every 
purpose can now be had 
in our sealed packages. 
Ask your grocer for:— 
Domino Confectioners 
For candies, icings, ete 
Domino Powdered 
For cereals and fruits 
Domino Granulated 
For pies, cakes, preserves, etc 
Domino Syrup (pure cane) 


For griddle cakes or watfiles; 
and for cooking 


Crystal mino pieces 
lor tea and coffee 
The American Sugar 
Refining Company 
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couldn't make another turn, but we knew 
she'd do just what she did; get up and 
work for hours for all of you. She was 
no quitter, she was a man; and now, say 

you're going to shame us all or you 
ain’t.” They waited a tense moment; they 
heard “Taps” blowing along the bay, 
where a newly arrived regiment was 
tented on the Luneta; and through the 
ward floated the perfume of the “Dame 
de Noche,” that blossoms only with the 
twilight. 


er, addi 
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“Colorado” sighed: then in a vo:ce 
weak and quave zing. but vibrant with it 
new note, he said: “Bring on your milk.’ 


He got well. 


WO years after he got back home 

there was a new baby, a girl this time. 
He said he had asked the volunteer 
nurse’s name on purpose before he left 
the hospital so as to have it handy when 
the time came; now the time was come, 
und for her the new baby was named. 
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The ee of Beauty 


Continued from page 15) 


pack, showing how the milk works 
through the pores of the skin and feeds 
the muscles underneath, to do another 
set of the same kind showing how the 
upple acid works through the pores and 
dissolves the fat. Have him draw it 
just the way she writes it in the text— 
these drawings that don’t go with the 
text ain’t wuth a row of pins. And 
there’s gotta be a picture of a bottle— 
mark it ‘Pure Apple Acid’—” 

“4 photograph of a test tube half 
filled with liquid would look more 
‘scientific,’ suggested the chemist with 
u sneer which she did not apparently 
see, for she snapped up the word and 
ordered a photograph of the test tube 
in place of the bottle. 


ah down a note on that, and then 
put down another note that she’s 
to look up some statistics about the con- 
sumption of apples and the death rates 
in the States where they’re most used. 
Cancer—that’s a good idear—put that 
word down. With the right sort of tables 
we could show that apples—apple acid, 
that is—are a preventive of cancer. 
Apple States and cancer States. ... But 
tell her she’s got no time to be running 
round to liberries looking up facts— 
write what oughta be facts about the ac- 
tion of apple acid on the human system 
and have that young newspaper man do 
a line of pictures that'll convince the 
public. She can pay him five dollars for 
his work. The most important thing 
now is to get the proper shade of pink 


| and the right finish on the wrapper, and 


I guess I better have her look up the 
sumples, she’s got such taste. Put down 
‘heavy pink, suéde-finish paper for wrap 
that’s the first thing she’s to do 
something extra classy. ... It might 


pers’ 


| pay to put a foil underwrapper on this 


give the idear that the acid’s very 
powerful. Miss Beekman, you see that 
there’s a foil underwrapper—tell the 
forewoman to rewrap this French soap 
that way. 

“You know 
Pusey?’ 

“About what's in it. IT can analyze it 
for you and tell exactly.” 

“Don’t waste time on that. I simply 
want a new antiobesity of our own make 
—cheap—so all you gotta do is get a 
good formula and start manufacturing 
it. But the main thing now is to decide 
on a shape and size that looks expen- 
sive. Do that this afternoon.” 


F  yptig rs at her had been growing 
on his face while she dictated, and, 
barely concealing it, he inquired with 
supercilious coldness: “Do I understand 
that you wish me to put ‘apple acid’ in 
this new soap?” 


Souayr 


what’s in this soap, Mr. 


“Put apple acid in the soap?” she 
snapped. “Where are your ears? Who 
said anything about putting it in the 


soap? Didn't you understand those were 
notes to Miss Cryder telling her to put 
it in the advertisement? . Here, 


Lessie, take another note—tell her to be 


extra particular not to say the apple 
acid’s in the soap—somebody thinking 
himself smart might take it into his 


head to analyze it and then accuse me of 
selling goods under false pretenses. Say 
for her to be sure to add a guarantee in 
fine print: ‘No acid in this soap’—that'll 
keep us on the safe side. ... That'll do, 
Mr. Pusey. Gemme those dummies right 
away.” 

Exit Mr. Pusey with an assorted 
glance at Miss Beekman that would 
probably have been lost on madame even 
if she’d seen it. He pitied himself im- 
measurably, and raged with his whole 
scientific soul. She heaved a sigh of re 
lief. “Well, that’s settled. Now if we 
can get the pink paper this afternoon 
and rewrap that French lot as our own 
make—introduction size, only three dol- 


lars—won’t be sold in this size or price 
next size twice as ex- 


after this month- 





pensive—twelve hundred cakes oughta 
run out in a week with a proper demon- 
strator and the right ‘dope’ after Julia 
Cryder’s got it sounding scientific. 
Henrietta dear—you better see to the 
fittings of the demonstration booth— 
you got such taste in those things. Ar- 
range boxes of soap between boxes of 
Oregon apples—that’ll carry out the 
idear of the apple acid: make the 
booth a bower of apple blossoms— 
those new paper flowers, you know—you 
can gettum at any of the stores. Might 
be prettier to have an apple tree in full 
bloom in the middle of the booth with 
the demonstrator standing under it. 
Then we'll have some small pink flowers 
to stick under the ribbons on Zulu—we 
oughta move about a thousand Zulu at 
the same time—TPut on fat, or take it 
off'—play up that idear—and another 
thousand on the preparations. Give- 
away flowers do a lot of talking, so get 
something that costs about a dollar a 
hundred and looks like a present. If we 
work it right, a week’s demonstration 
oughta net us five-six thousand—that’ll 
near pull us outa the hole and square us 
with the bad season. Trouble is to find 
a demonstrator who can handle it—draw 
in the crowd on her own account—not 
the goods at all. There’s one if I could 
vet her. Have to pay her a thousand 
dollars, but I’d offer her a deal—every 
dollar over six she can keep, every dol- 
lar under five she makes up outa her 
fee. But could I get her?” 


“IT know who you're thinking of,” 
purred Beekman. “TIT know—Winkie 
Wakefield !” 

“Winkie Wakefield !” I cried, horrified, 


at the same moment that my aunt ut- 
tered the name in Eureka tones. “Surely, 
Aunt Maggie, you must have seen some 
of the New York papers this summer 
you must know her latest—” 

“Know her latest scandal? TI should 
say! Why, they talked of nothing else 
out in Colraydo this summer. Did me a 


good turn—I placed a ten-gross lot of 
Zulu with one firm on Winkie Wake- 


fiell’s name—told them she’d been com- 
ing to the salon for years—I made her 
face—she used Zulu night and morning. 
But I suppose she’s in reticement—ain’t 
she, Henrietta?’ 


EAR Henrietta, with a sidewise 

glance at me under her lashes, com 
municated that Winkie was in retire 
ment—after the fashion of her kind 
and would be in for a very private treat 
ment at four o’clock. She was also in 
money difficulties and might be open to 
a—suggestion. 

I protested hotly: “Aunt Maggie, you 
surely wouldn’t let a woman of that sort 
represent you publicly?” 

T can’t be too explicit on Winkie 
Waketield’s special qualifications for the 
position now opening her way—I 
shouldn’t wish her recognized under the 
name I’ve given her; suflice it. that she 
was very beautiful and had achieved 
one of the largest notorieties in the coun 
try, capping the climax of a gay career 
through the usual channels of stage and 
divorce court by getting herself mixed 
up with one of the most sensational 
murders of the day—a person my aunt 
scorned to speak to in public, fumed 
when Winkie accosted her before women, 
and wouldn't have dreamed of inviting 
to the house. 

“She don’t represent me—I got noth- 
ing to do with her character outside her 
honesty in money matters,” returned my 
aunt loftily. “She can move this stock 
—the White Sisterhood’s aching in their 
bones to have a squint at her even a 
mile away and with a cake of soap in 
her hands! All it needs is the right 
staging for her act—you'll see to that, 
Henrietta dear—and Winkie Wakefield 
and I, we'll give ole Winston quite some 
pointers on his ole law of diminishing 
returns! I after he’s certified 
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10 Meals With Us 


Ten meals like these—delightful meals of Puffed 
Grains served in various ways. 
suppers which you'll never forget. 
day is to pay for all ten, so all your folks may 
know the joys of Puffed Grains. 


Breakfasts and 
Our offer to- 
































The 


Every year, on the verge of summer, when millions 
of homes enjoy Puffed Grains. 


Go to your grocer and buy from him a 15-cent package 
of Puffed Rice. He will give 
you for it a 10-cent package of Puffed Wheat, and we will 
pay the dime. 


Take this coupon with you. 


Thus for 15 cents you get two packages this week—ten 
meals of Puffed Wheat and ten of Puffed Rice. And ten of 
the meals are our treat. 


You Will Never Forget 


After this test you will never forget the delights of Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


You will see whole grains puffed by steam explosion 


You 


will see grains thin and porous, 


to eight times normal size. 





crisp and fragile, with a taste like 
toasted nuts. 


- You will see bubble-like 
grains fairly melt in the 
mouth into almond-flavored gran- 


which 
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And a thousand future meals will be made more de- 


Puffed 


ules. 


lightful because you know of Grains. 
Every Granule Exploded 
In Prof. Anderson’s Way 


Those cells in each Puffed Grain are caused by a hundred 
million explosions. Each separate food granule is exploded 
from inside. 


The grains are sealed in guns, then subjected to fearful 


heat. Thus the trifle of moisture inside of each granule is 


changed to explosive steam. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


'Puffed Wheat, LOC Except in 
Puffed Rice, 15c”“ 





oupon Pays for All 


Today we make this offer to you, as we make it every 
spring. 


Then the guns are shot and the steam explodes. Each 


granule is blasted to pieces. 

This is Prof. Anderson’s process for making digestion 
easy and complete. No other process does that. In the 
best of cooking at least half of the granules remain solid 
and unbroken. 


So Puffed 
scientific 


than enticing. They are 


knows 


Grains are 
Your 


more 
physician them to be the 


existence. 


Good for 10 Cents 


Buy from your grocer a 15-cent package of Puffed Rice. 
Then present this coupon and he will give you a 10-cent pack- 
age of Puffed Wheat. He will collect the 10 cents from us. 


Serve some of these grains with cream and sugar. Mix 
some of them with fruit. Serve some for supper, like bread 
or crackers, floating in bow!s of 
milk. 


foods. 


best-cooked foods in 


Use some like nut meats in 
home candy making or as garnish 
for ice cream. And let the chil- 
, dren when at play eat the grains 
like peanuts. You will find these 


confections. Cut out this coupon, lay it 


Extreme 





oe 


both foods and 


aside and present it when you go to the store. 




















SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER *. 
Good in United States or Canada Only 
This Certifies that 1, this day, bought one package of Puffed Rice, 


and my grocer included free with it one package of Puffed Wheat. 


Name 





Address 


To the Grocer 


We will remit you 10 cents for this 
coupon when mailed to us, properly 
signed by the customer, with your 
assurance that the stated terms were 
complied with. 

The Quaker Oats Company—Chicago 





Dated __19]4 











This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1914. 
Grocers must send all red d coup to us by July 1. 








NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. If your grocer 
should be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the coupon until he gets 
new stock. As every jobber is well supplied, he can get more stock very quickly. 
———— 




















IL 10-Cent Coupon rescd’iice’s Purchased 
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You do a bit of fussing with some Prince 
Albert rolled into a makin’s cigarette or 
jammed into ajimmy pipe. Then some 
fire—trumps that clean up the table ! 


Smoking P. A. is like beating it cross country. 
It’s the short cut to tobacco joy! All the fun of 
the best smokings you ever hit is yours for the 
say-so, if you'll take a tip and go to 


RINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Don’t overlook this bet: P. A. can’t bite your tongue. 
Oh, no; that’s not the old kidemagain idea. 
But real and true stuff hot off the 
, griddle! Prince Albert is made bya 
A hg patented process that cuts out the bite / 
Prove it for your own sake — and 
satisfaction ! 


And get this, too: You always find 
P. A. fresh, wherever you buy it! 
And here’s why: P. A. never sticks to 
the dealers’ shelves! Salt down that 
thought ! 

Buy Prince Albert everywhere you 

happen to drop in—at home, or get 

it in any civilized country in the 

world! Toppy red bags, 5c; tidy 

red tins, 10c; also pound and half- 

pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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books for me a few years more he'll be 
gin to discover that the law of dimin 
ishing returns ain’t all there is to the 
beauty business—not while I'm on top, 


anyhow. There's another law—the law 
of crossing the footlights It don''t 
matter how good your goods are— if they 
don’t cross, they’re no good. And it 


don’t matter how bad they are—if they 
cross, they sell on the craze, and then 
you got the law of accelerating returns. 
The craze—that’s what does it. You 
gotta start a craze—let the craze work 


| for you. Or else you gotta hitch your 





goods on to a craze already started 

like Winkie Wakefield’s. Why, men'll 
buy this soap as muchas women!... No, 
Henrietta, I wasn’t thinking of her—I 
was thinking of Lillian Russell—if I 
could get her for a thousand for one 
week. But your suggestion is worth a 
mint more money to us—stand Winkie 
under the old apple tree and have the 
old oaken bucket beside her for a cash 
box to drop the money into as she takes 
it outa their hands and a dipper to fish 
out the change with—why, she oughta 
move a thousand cakes of Apple Acid 
Soap a day! Three dollars a cake— 
eleven cents that cost us, didn’t it?—and 
three-four hundred Zulu along with it 

oughta clean up twenty thousand fer us 
on a week’s demonstration if the police 
don’t interfere with the crowds—that’s 
all I’m afraid of. When these good 
women turn out for a free view of one 


| of her sort, they get to crowding and 


pushing and stamping and tearing off 
veils, and before you know it somebody's 
fainted, and then there’s a riot, and in 
come the police and break up the sale 
for you. But three or four officers in 
pink uniform to match the wrappers, and 
set Winkie up real high so’s the ones 
on the outside can see her too, and I 
guess we can manage the crowds that'll 
come—all that’s needed is to get a pop 
ular preacher to denounce her from the 
pulpit the Sunday before—tell what she’s 


| going to do and warn his congregation 
| notta go near the store. But I guess 





Julia Cryder can fix that—she’ll find the 
right one and poke a stick in his cage.” 
All of a sudden she rose and stretched, 
exclaiming: “Will vou looka the time! 
Most two! I gotta place in here’’—she 
pointed amidships—‘calling for clear 
green turtle soup and broiled squabs 
with French artichokes. Henrietta dear, 
you look like you had the same sort of 
place and call in your insides. We can 
plan out Winkie’s act while we eat 
that’ll save time—I gotta see her this 
afternoon and then secure the depart 
ment-store assignment for her and see 


| about the ads—so hurry with your hat.” 


| of Miss Beekman’s ambition 





| dow demonstration and put a 


| it a tremendous = seller—all 


Thus died the Beekman conspiracy, 
stillborn, entombed, and sunk to obliy 
ion in broiled squabs and turtle soup. 


RE the spiritually significant moments 

of life ever dramatic? I wonder! 

! had set my mouth for a dramatic, ex 
citing exposé of Miss Beek 
man’s schemes and a denoué 
ment by which she’d get her 
just desert. Nothing hap 
pened: my aunt, without 
knowing it, pricked the bubble 


and the rest of the conspiracy 
flattened out through those 
spontaneous readjustments 
that take place automatically 
in the presence of creative in 
dividuals. With invisible ema 
nations given off from her per 
sonality she denatured the 
plots against her and went 
about her own affairs. The 
establishment was reanimated 
quivering with a fresh vital 
energy after its long languish 
ing. Orders flew right and 
left—different wrappers, dif- /J 
ferent tints for this and that," 
different names for old stock 
that wasn't moving fast 
enough. Next morning she 
told me to make up ten thou 
sand jars of Zulu for a win 


sign over it: “Ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of pure skin 
food—what New York uses in 
one day.” 


HESE changes, apparently 
trifling and often looked at 
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usually graced with the remark si 
think I see myself sitting down under 
any ole law of diminishing returns.” 


UT in spite of her bravado, I knew 
that the argument had made a pro 
found impression on her by the way she 
Was constantly studying out some new 
method of eluding its workings. “Play 
up a new line on the big market—” and 
that happy inspiration put into effect 
with the aid of Miss Cryder and Winkie 
Wakeman for a week in a department 
store netted twelve thousand dollars 
and sent Apple Acid Soap booming and 
soaring to the skies. And who but a 
genius—confronted as she was that day 
with a debt, no credit, and two remon 
strating men—could almost on the in 
stant have perceived that way out: the 
law of the footlights—the law of acceler 
ating returns through crazes—and have 
thrown herself upon uncaptured markets 
with the elements that came to hand? 
Looking back, I like to tell myself 
that on that first of September when 
he clock struck twelve I witnessed the 
birth of a commercial Napoleon—a 
woman of greatness, though she was a 
kind of monster. In her loyalty to a 
petty cause she showed a courage of 
conviction, a singleness of purpose, a 
devotion to the thing she’d created that 
might well have graced a saint. Even 
her mad rush for wealth was in some 
sort a self-denial and an austerity: if 
she loved money for what it brought, 
she loved it far more as the measure of 
her capacity to wrest it from the world. 
She saw it not as the fruit of fraud, but 
as tribute to her worth and usefulness. 
Out of her claptrap and tricks she cer 
tainly won a hardy self-respect; she 
was ethically a rudimentary type. 


ROM the first of September I noticed 
a change in her difficult to define ex 
cept with the word Napoleonic. Her oper 
ations grew larger and were also of a 
somewhat new type—her main idea now 
was to push across the footlights and let 
the craze do the rest. That was where 
the money lay—in cutting the selling 
costs—for the production costs could 
not be cut by the infinitesimal fraction 
of a cent except by using inferior ingredi 
ents, and that, as I’ve already said, she 
never considered. Indeed, filler for all 
our standard articles on the one-cent 
test cost too little to bother about, and 
my labor added only the twenty-fifth of 
a cent a jar to Zulu and less on the 
germ-proof face powder where a dollar’s 
worth of labor was sufficient to dye and 
seent a hundred pounds of chalk which 
in turn yielded 6400 quarter-ounce 
boxes of mineral paste for the trade. 
As a logical consequence of the Napo 
leonic stage, my aunt now made her 
plunge into the retail mail-order busi 
ness—on a wholesale plan. Though orig 
inally one of the reasons she'd given for 
taking a whole building, this had been 











askance by her underlings at 





the time—like changing the 
name of a soap and making 





brought results in hard eash The Del Mar Beauty Parlors would weigh and measure 


changes that seemed to come 
by inspiration and that she 
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you, standardize you as to fat and lean, and 


make you well and keep you well 
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Carafes 
$350 


up tbe busy man of to-day has 
a Thermos Carafe filled 

with his favorite bottled water 
chilled to his taste and placed 
upon his desk every morning. 
Thermos keeps it cold until the 
last drop is consumed. 





Serves You Right- 
Food or Drink-Hot 
or Cold - Wh 


Thermos makes every walk of life easier. 


In the home it is a wageless servant, saving end- 
less steps for Father and Mother, and keeping 
Baby's milk clean, sweet, and free from infection. 
\foot or afield, Thermos makes its presence felt 
in a thousand-and-one ways. No home is truly 
complete until it has its Thermos equipment. 





For the June Wedding Gift you will delight 
the heart of any bride to be by sending the 
Thermos Tea, Coffee or Chocolate Jug. 


The genuine has Thermos stamped on the base 
Bottles $1.60 upward 
Carafes $3.50 upward 

THERMOS COMPANY 
Norwich, Conn. Toronto, Canada 


Write for Thermos Picture 
Puzzle Cut Out FREE 

















COLORADO 


The Beautiful and Econom- 


ical Place for Your Vacation 














Do you know that the mountain people 
are p~. verbially strong and sturdy? Why? 
The ocky mountains are always health- 
ful. The dry, high altitudes are a-tingle 
with vital forces. If you're spent and 
worn; if your mind is sluggish; if your 
ideas come slow; if you’re jaded, tired and 
draggy—it's time to cut the traces of your 


tasks and strike out for Colorado. 
P | 
The journey means one night on the | 
cars from Chicago or St. Louis—and such 


a trip! Great, commodious steel sleepers, 
beautiful dining cars, valet, barber and 
music on the Rock Island Lines’ ‘“‘Rocky 
Mountain Limited,”’ daily from Chicago. 

We maintain Travel Bureaus in all im- 
portant cities. Our representatives are 
travel experts, who will help you plan a 
wonderful and an economical vacation, 
give you full information about hotels, 
camps, ranches, boarding places, and look 
after every detail of your trip. 

Write today to L. M. Allen, Rock Island 
Lines, Room 722 LaSalle Station, Chicago 


Low fares June 1 to September 34, 





For Interesting and Valuable Information about 


ard bought by Manufacturers, send 6 cents post: for 
yey Iiltstraved paper s. isible Results and Terms Book. 
A. B. Lacey, Dept. 5. Washington, D. 0 Estab. 1869. 





For pleasure or busi- 
BOATS ness. Cruising 
Yachts, Fast Run- 
abouts, Row Boats for Portable Motors, 


Dir ugheys, and Canoes. Some big bar- 
gains in shopworn craft. 


RACINE BOAT WORKS, Muskegon, Mich. 


| wrote a scientific booklet under that title 


| generate 
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hanging fire for several years. First she 





| thought she would—that was under the 
stimulation of Mme. Granville; but | 


while organizing the new establishment, 
one of the big drug concerns put out a 


line of facials with demonstrators, then, | 
becoming disgusted with the expense, 
threw over the demonstrators and re 


lied on magazine advertisement entirely. | 
only to discover presently that their 
stock would not move. They were com- 
pelled to revert to their demonstrations. 

“What fools men are dealing with 
women,” was her comment. “You'd | 
think an idiot child would know that | 
when it comes to toilet preparations, | 
women buy on smell—more afraid of 
getting the wrong scent tag on them 
than they are of a rattlesnake.” Which 
means that perfumes not merely go out 
of fashion—they become absolutely taboo 
at certain trade levels—the badge of the 
“other class”; so the printed advertise- 
ment can never capture more than a 
portion of the women with the dollar. 
Madame’s own demonstrations had 
trained her in the target advertisement 
that aimed a pink jar at a woman’s eye 
and nose and told her: “You can be beau- 
tiful!” and picked off sales as it went 
along. Shotgun methods that aimed 
vaguely at the dear public, hit or miss, 
were to her mind abhorrently wasteful 
of cash and uncertain of result. She 
said she “knew ole Granville was a liar,” 
and let the mail-order business go at that. 

But now with a load of high-priced 
stock to move in a hurry through the fall 
season, goods easy to pack and mail 
without fear of breakage, she opened her 
advertising campaign with Apple Acid 
Soap and saw results that surprised her. 


ISS WINKIE had done her duty by 

the house and herself—took the fat | 
White Sisters into her childlike confidence | 
und told them she wasn’t half as bad as 
the papers had tried to make her out—not 
nearly so black as she’d been painted, as 
they could see by looking at her—and 


that her lovely form and face were the 
result of using Apple Acid Soap, and 
bit an Oregon apple to prove it. She 


sold the bitten apples for a dollar each 
and pocketed the proceeds as one of her 
perquisites. 

Madame overlooked this trifling pecca 
dillo—because she had to or lose Winkie, 
who was making more off bitten apples 
than her thousand-dollar fee—and rushed 
a small advertisement of the soap with 
Winkie’s indorsement into one of the 
women’s journals just as the forms were 
closing. Two hundred women responded 
in one week—nine hundred dollars! We 
were still using the French soap as an 
“introduction size” while waiting for our 
own small cake, “made in our labora- 
tories and guaranteed to contain no acid,” 
that was to sell at the same price, and 
madame had to send around town and 
buy it even of retailers to fill the orders. 
But the deed was done, and we became 
a mail-order house forthwith. 

My aunt flung herself into this new 
line of activity as a hungry dog grabs a 
bone. She fairly barked and growled 
over it. Place had to be made for the 
department, a staff organized, a special 
catalogue system installed. And then 
the “litterchure.” 


ULIA CRYDER and she hobnobbed to- 


gether for hours—lunched together, 
dined together often—in the throes of 
creation; for it had suddenly seemed to 


come to my aunt that she could make her 
advertisements as personal and talky as 
a demonstration. I do not say she actu- 
ally wrote the advertisements as they 
appeared—Julia, dear, fricasseed them 
into shape for serving—but she delivered 
the bone and meat; she gave them that 
something—Heaven alone knows what it 
that crosses the footlights. “Fat— 
Vital Index’”—she and Miss Cryder 


is- 


the 


to prove it: if you had too little, you 
were sick ; if you had too much, you were 
sick; you might not know it, but you 
were. Fatty degeneration of the heart 
was an awful thing—the young news- 
paper artist drew a picture to show 
what you looked like with a fatty-de- 
heart; and several more to 
show the heart strangling with its de- 
generate fat. On the other hand, if you 
were too thin... But you need be 
neither—the Del Mar Beauty Parlors 
would weigh and measure you, standard- 
ize you as to fat and lean and make you 
well and keep you well. Scales were in- 
troduced into the parlors for this purpose 
and card records for the use of customers. 
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Suit 


Licensed 
Under the 
Klosed- 
Krotch 
Patents 





Look for the label 
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HE favorite undergarment for the active men 

who desire the maximum of comfort and neatness. 
The closed crotch prevents binding and chafing—no 
edges or buttons between the legs. Front and back 
openings are separated and cannot gap open—always 
orderly and smooth. Combines freedom, coolness 
and lightness—the ideal undergarment for sultry days. 
Utaarre Athletic Union Suit is the only garment of 
its kind licensed to be made under the Klosed-Krotch 
patents. Comes in a variety of woven fabrics. 
$1.00 and up for men; 50c and up for boys. 


Other furnishings bearing the WiGatrea 
mark of quality include Shirts, Gloves, Hosiery, 
Suspenders, Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, etc. 





Wilsor Cres 
Combinette Shirt 


Licensed Under the Klosed-Krotch Patents 


VWilsow Cres 
Open-Mesh Union Suit 


Licensed Under the Klosed-Krotch Patents 





ADE. with the same patented closed ONE-PIECE ¢ t that bi 

crotch as the Wilson en Athletic outer shirt and drawers. Ideal for 
= Suit. A superior open-mesh fabric, playing ool, tae and other open air 

absorbent, elastic, long-sleeves, half activities. ch is closed like the Wilson 
> and sleeveless; ankle, three-quarter Bros. Rihee Union Suit. No workin 


and knee-length. $1.00 and up for men— 


up or bunching of shirt tails. Half or fu 
50 cents for boys. without 


ves. Soft attached collars or 
rin 50 and up 
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SAXON 
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Price of $395 in 
cludes windshield, 
tup, stormcurtains, 
lamps, tools, jack 
and tire repair bit 





3000 SAXONS Now in Use 


The Saxon is a tried and proved car. A car that is making ¢ 
out the land. A car that has proven its mettle on the hills Of Pittsburgh, 


Seattle, Kansas City, Boston, Cincinnati. 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New England, 
the other States. A car that is pleasing the 


of country driving in Michigan, 
Colorado, Texas — C4 


fanc Ca. alth ~ a * New York and Chicago—a 
A we 


ood through- 


A car that is standing the strains 


fitting the 


ll over the country. aL) 


More than 3000 Saxons are already in 
use and we are shipping them at the rate 
of 75 a day. 


No Test Too Hard 

Saxons stand the trying test of owners 
use because long before we put the cars on 
the market they had received at our hands 
all the testing we could then devise. 

But we are still thinking up new tests. 
At Detroit a Saxon has just completed a 
grind of 135 miles a day for thirty consecu- 
tive days. 

Under official observation it has gone a 
distance in thirty days of 4050 miles, 
equivalent to a year’s use in the hands of 
the average owner. 

It has averaged 30 miles to the gallon of 
gasoline with two passengers. Similar 
tests by our dealers show similar results. 

Saxon Sturdiness Throughout 

The old Saxon virtues of simplicity, stur- 
diness and endurance have been built into 
this car. Every bit of material used in it is 
Write 
Dept. E 


of high grade—equal, in all the essential 
parts, to the quality of material used in 
cars costing five to ten times as much. 
The smooth running, powerful motor of 
Saxon design is of Continental make. We 
use vanadium steel springs. The material in 
our axles, frames and transmission is as good 
as you will find in cars at $1500 to $2000. 

And every Saxon car is thoroughly tested 
in the factory and on the road before it 
goes to you. 

Good Looking and Economical 

Saxon cars from the first have won the public 
by their good looks. They are snappy and up-to- 
date. Streamline body, tapered bonnet, molded 
oval fenders, racy lines give a smartness and 
distinction wholly new in low-priced cars. 

The Saxon is wonderfully economical. You get 
28 to 32 miles from a gallon of gasoline; 150 miles 
from a quart of oil. A set of tires should easily 
run 5000 miles, and when replacement is neces- 
sary a complete tire costs only $11.95. 

Order Your Saxon Now 

The uses of the Saxon arenumberless. The de- 
mand for them has been far ahead of what we 
anticipated. Some folks are going to have to 
wait. The wise thing to do is to order now. 


Saxon Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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You get a whole new novel 
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The Double-Squeeze at Villa Borghese 


( Continued from page 16) 


|} examined the sky once again, Win 
| Whispered: “My name’s James—S. W. 
James—remember! Explain later.” 

Getting the sign, Tris Ford nodded. 

“When’s the next train to Rome?” 
asked Win, smiling significantly upon 
Mrs. Leonard. 

“I don’t know exactly,” answered Ford. 

“Must start at once,” announced Win. 

“W-h-a-t for?’ Tris Ford could not 
suppress his curiosity entirely. 

“To see the American Ambassador.” 


HE manager’s face brightened. “He's 
here—on the dock—waiting for—” 

Win scowled. 

“for an American he has to meet,” 
completed Ford. 

“After he sees his friend—whoever he 
is—have the Ambassador look us up at 
the Excelsior—that’s the top-notch hotel, 
isn’t it?” 

“Mebbe it is,’ acknowledged Ford. 
“I’m stopping there.” 

“On our way,” ordered Win, rather 
arbitrarily. But he winked at Tris Ford. 

“[’ll join you there in—half an hour,’ 
said the manager—“after I’ve arranged 
with the Ambassador. Say—John Bis- 
mer’s all right. Why—he’s a real fan.” 

Sut Win Shute was hurrying away— 
out of range 





“Because you haven’t so much as re- 
ferred to your own case—how you got 
aboard that ship, and how you were 
treated.” 

“Oh, I cabled that from Gibraltar. 
I’m all right—so what’s the use bother- 
ing over it now?” 

“Well, 'm—” Tris Ford didn’t finish. 
His expression was enough. 

“I know—you think I ought to be fight- 
ing mad at the crooks that put me aboard 
that boat drugged,” said Win. “One way 
I am—another I’m not. If I hadn’t been 
sent off on the Colonia, I shouldn’t have 
met Imogen Leonard.” 


RIS FORD wagged his head from 

side to side, looking the while like a 
fair reproduction of Resignation. He 
asked the king of second basemen if he 
had any objection to further activities on 
the manager’s part to land the chief crook 
in prison. Win Shute had none, provided 
he was not dragged into it until he had 
made his “play for the girl.” But when 
Tris Ford sought information about Jer- 
rold Mansel, there was a protest. 

“See here, Tris,” argued Win, “what 
Mansel did to me—suppressing my mes- 
sages and faking a wireless from you. to 
the captain—was rotten bad, I know. 
Sut let me tell 





of the human | 
ear. With Mrs. 

Leonard he 
rattled off in a 
one-horse  vic- 
toria fortified 
by a taxi-fare 
register. That’s 
why he didn’t 
see the wire- 
less operator of 


you something: 
at the same 
time he was 
protecting Miss 
Leonard !” 
“How?” 
“The captain 
uN of the Colonia 
€ R was getting 
} messages ask- 
ing him if a 





the Colonia tak- 
en from the ship 
and paroled in 
the custody of 
the British 
Ambassador. 
At the time 
agreed Tris 
Ford knocked 
at the door of 
Ss. W. James— 
for so James 
Winton Shute 
was registered 
at the hotel in 
Naples. “Shall 
we talk here?” 


“a 





person answer- 
ing her de- 
scription was 
aboard _ the 
boat — she 
traveled under 
the name of 
Riley, remem- 
ber I told you. 
Same time she 
was getting 
messages from 
some friend 
ashore, warn- 
ing her. As I 
understand it, 
her wirelesses 
were in code 





Ford asked, 
“or go to my 
room ?”’ 


Judge — Well, you certainly performed 


but she didn’t 
have the right 


“Here — Mrs. 


that robbery in a brutally ingenious 


code with her; 


every month in 


across 


Leonard 


is 


the 


way, but— 


so couldn’t 
read ’em, and 


MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE 


and get it first, get it before 
it goes into book form. 


The Munsey with its com- 
plete novel and all other 
features costs you I5¢. 


The same novel 
into book form will 
cost you $1.50. 


when it 





hall.” 


Crook —Aw, Judge, yer flatters me! 


had to ask for 














“Say — who’s 








translations in 





this Mrs. Leon- 

ard and what’s the game?’ demanded 
Tris Ford. “You didn’t wise up to it, 
but the American Ambassador was down 
on that dock looking for you.” 

“Honest? Are you next to the Am- 
bassador?” Win Shute asked, eagerly. 

“Sure I am. The President of the 
United States has ‘released’ him to me!” 
There was a matchless smile. 

“Fine business! Now you can help me 
get Miss Leonard out of trouble.” 

“Miss Leonard ?—daughter—” 

“Only daughter—only girl!” Win’s 
eyes gleamed. Then, catching the look 
of understanding on Tris Ford’s face, 
half humorous, half glad, he blushed— 
blushed as bush leaguer sometimes 
does when returning to the bench after 
his first safe hit. 

“You haven’t been signed, have you?” 
asked the manager. 

“Not yet,” confessed Win, suppressing 
the inevitable sigh. “But I’d sign in a 
minute if she’d offer me a contract 
contract with a reserve clause for life,” 
he announced boldly. 


HEN he told all about it, ending 
with the why and the wherefore of 
his incognito of “S. W. James.” 

“She’ll never care for me a second 
when she knows I’m a professional ball 
player. She’s a dead swell.” Win ex- 
uded gloom with every syllable. 

“If she won’t have you,” said Tris 
Ford, “you wouldn’t have her.” This 
was not an Irishism. 

“Tris—the unclad lad with the bow 
and arrow has winged me—might as 
well confess it.” 

“You don’t have to tell me _ that,” 
laughed Ford. 

“Why not?” Win was startled. Had 
the world begun to guess? 


MOMMMUMMMIII 
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plain English. 
Of course then the wireless operator 
spotted her. But Jerrold Mansel didn’t 
give her away to a soul on the ship— 
not even to the captain! 

“What’s more—he didn’t take advan- 
tage of his inside information; he didn’t 
try to—to work on her sympathies be- 
cause he was shielding her. There’s 
some good in that chap yet.” 

Tris Ford gave assurances of fair 
dealing in regard to the wireless operator 
—for Miss Leonard’s sake! Abruptly he 
asked about the young lady: where she 
was. He was told that Imogen Leonard 
was detained in the best hotel at Genoa, 
which was surrounded by guards, and 
that Win Shute wouldn’t have left her 
there alone if she hadn’t insisted that he 
take her mother to Rome to see the 
American Ambassador. This mission had 
made it possible for Win to obey the cable- 
gram directing him not to leave the ship 
untilarrivalat Naples. “Why is Miss Leon- 
ard detained?” Tris Ford asked, pointedly. 

“Her mother knows—I don’t,” an- 
swered Win. 

“You don’t know?” 

“Of course not! You don’t suppose I 
tried to pry into her secrets.” Win Shute’s 
manner said further: “How very prepos- 
terous!” But Tris Ford wasn’t taken in. 
He looked Win straight in the eye, smiled 
in a way to take the sting off what he in- 
tended to say, then let fly: “You batted 
.337 this last season, didn’t you?” 

“B'lieve I did—but what are you driv- 
ing at?” The manager paid no attention 
to the question, simply went ahead: 

“That means you made a safe hit every 
third time you faced the pitcher—a re- 
markable record. But two times out of 
three you failed to deliver the punch. 
Perhaps you went out on a pop fly, per- 
haps you struck out. I remember one 
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Sixty Miles an Hour 
and No Stops-Or 
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Why are Delco Equipped Cars So Eagerly 
Sought After by Intelligent Automobile Buyers ? 


Why is it that before the end of the season Delco 
Equipped Cars are almost invariably oversold? 


Why is it that Delco factories in spite of their con- 
stantly increasing output have never been able to 
supply the demand made upon them? 


Frankly—it is because more than 115,000 car own- 


ers have so emphatically demonstrated Delco 
eficiency— 


Because—owing to the fundamentally correct 
principles upon which Delco engineering is based, 
the owner of a Delco Equipped Car is practically 
certain of perfect cranking, lighting and ignition 
no matter whether he drives his car sixty miles an 
hour with few stops or fifteen miles an hour with 
many stops. 


There are three underlying principles of successful 
electrical equipment for a gas car— 


First—Its ability to maintain a fully charged bat- 
tery no matter how fast, or how slow the car is 
driven. 


Second—Its ability to stand up under the excessive 
strains and stresses of hard driving. 


Third—Its adaptability to the particular car upon 
which it is used. 


The simplicity and correctness of Delco design— 
the almost unbreakable character of Delco con- 
struction and the wide range of Delco efficiency 
have back of them the testimony of three years of 
actual service on the very highest type of Ameri- 
can cars, and the experience of more than 115,000 
thoroughly satisfied owners. 


That is why this season as in former seasons, the 
demand for Delco Equipped Cars is greater than 
the factories can supply. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 
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to more firmly establish this Emblem and its significance in your mind. This Emblem | 
is the token by which you may identify the members of this Association. It typifies 
the ideals that are the Qualifications for Membership. 
The privilege of using this Emblem has been bestowed upon these manufacturers 

so that wherever you see it you may know that it is associated with those concerns | 
whose record of achievement has won for them this merited distinction evidenced by 
| 

| 







































the endorsement of public approval. 

We believe implicitly that there are men and women everywhere to whom these 
concerns mean infinitely more than merely successful commercial enterprises. We 
know that their years of fair dealing with worthy products have’ built up a legion rs 
warm and loyal friends, and we say to each member’s friends, ‘“You are justified i 
having confidence in every other member.”’ | 

It is one of the axioms of this Association that ‘an exchange of ideas creates new 
ideas.”” The offer that is here described on this page has been arranged to create an even 
greater appreciation of the integrity and merit that underlies these products. To give a 
just reward for the time and thought that will be spent, we are offering these prizes. 
Read every line of this message—then turn your ideas into dollars. 

















| To Everybody 


» $10,000, 00 ipgash 
| Jor IDEA LETTERS 


on either of the following subjects: 
Ist. Your ideas of the Superior merits or any new uses of our Members’ products, such as may be 
| used for an advertisement ; privileged to use illustrations, if desired. 
2nd. Your suggestions of NEW BUSINESS IDEAS pertaining to production or sales in any branch of 
| any Member's business. 








q First Prize $1,000.00 Eighth Prize . $100.00 
Second Prize . 500.00 Ninth Prize. 100.00 Next 50 Prizes . 20.00 each 
' Third Prize 2 250.00 Tenth Prize . 100.00 Next 100 Prizes . 10.00 each 
j Fourth Prize . 100.00 ~~ Eleventh Prize 100.90 |‘ Next 200 Priges . 5.00 each 
f Fifth Prize . 100.00 Twelfth Prize. 100.00 "4, $3,000.00 in. prizes of 
Sixth Prize . 100.00 Thirteenth Prize 100.00 74,00 C2ch for the next 5,000 
P pted. 
Seventh Prize . 100.00 Total, $10,000.00 


SPECIAL: “AWARD OF MERIT” TO EVERY PRIZE WINNER 


You will receive a handsome “AWARD OF MERIT" as a permanent record of your ‘accepted 
ideas,"’ with your name engrossed thereon, containing our compiete membership and bearing the 
Association Emblem embossed in its natural colors, officially signed and sealed by the officers of the 
Association. 


Next 25 Prizes . $50.00 each 











CONDITIONS: 1st—You may submit one letter only for each Member of the Association. 

2nd—Each letter may be written on any or all of the subjects as listed above the prizes on this page. 

3rd —Each letter must contain the respective Member's name at the top, followed by your idea, 
expressed in not over 50 words. Sign your name and address at the bottom. 

4th—Each letter must be on one sheet of paper, written on one side only. 

Sth—This contest closes on May 15,1915, and all contest mail must bear postmark not later than that 
date. No questions can be answered in this contest. Do not send any of your suggestions direct to 
( Members of the Association, but mail them in one package 


ADDRESSED TO: “Idea Letter Department” 
Rice Leaders of the World Association 
Fifth Avenue and Mth Street, New York City 
where they will be officially stamped, entered in the contest, and forwarded to each of the respective 
Members who will judge and pass upon the ideas submitted for their respective concerns. 
6th—No contestant shall submit the same idea for more than one Member. 


| All ideas submitted will be judged upon their merit and value, and will become the property of the 








Association and its respective Members, and will not be returned. 

The person having the largest number of idea letters accepted will receive the first prize, the second 
largest number second prize, etc. 

Should there be a tie for any of the prizes, full prize will be given those tying. 

Prize Winners’ Names, listed by Countries, States and Cities, will be on display in the windows or 
stores of various merchants whom you see making window displays in the Window Display competition. These 
lists will be mailed to merchants from our New York Association offices on August 14, 1915, 

sd 


| Power and Riches Come from Ideas 


Read Every Word of this Unusual Message. 

It carries beyond the thousands of dollars in cash prizes unparalleled opportunity to submit your ideas 
to these great concerns; consider what it would mean to you, beyond a cash prize, to have your ideas 
accepted by such concerns. 

Add your own ideas to those that have been behind the sale of these famous products. Successful as 
they have been, such ideas have by no means exhausted the fertile field of possibilities, Some of the best 
advertising and sales ideas in use today have been inspired in just this way. 

Look for the window displays of these products at your dealers; ask your dealer and friends about these 
products. An exchange of ideas creates new ideas. 








Rifles—Shotguns and Ammunition ypewrit 
| WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. RE MINGTON TY PEWRITER co. 
New Haven, Connecticut ew York 
““¥ and E" Filing Devices and Office Systems Sh r Si d Ab 
1 YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. PHE CARBORUNDUM CO. 
} a Ft N.Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hams, Bacon, Lard, Veribest Specialties, Grape Juice ll Mot d Fan 8 li 
ARMOUR & CO. | THE ROBBINS & M¥ERS CO. 
Bouillon - Laundry and Fine Toilet Soaps Springfield, Ohio 
Isbury’s Best Flou 


Watch 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MIL LS CO. ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. St. Paul, Minn. 
“Ni Maid” Silk Gloves & Ladies’ Silk Underwear Alabastine-Sani Wall Coati 
| seart “NIAGARA SILK MILLS wALABASTINE CO.” 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Grand Rapids Mich. 
, mew vit Ir ets Fruit Jars, Packers’ and D ists’ Glassw 
ALL HAZEL-ATLAS G GLASs CO. 
ky Mass. Wheeling, W. ve 
Linoleums and Oil Cloths Varnishes, Japans, Enamels, Fillers, Stains, Shellacs 
COOK'S LINOLEUM CO BERRY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Trenton, N. J. Detroit, Mich. 
Fine Brass Beds, Steel Beds and Springs 
THE SIMMONS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Kenosha, Wis. 















contributions for additional members any time prior to the close of contests, May 15th, 1915. 


Elwood E. Rice, Founder & President 


Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill. 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup Umbrellas 
| THE TOWLE MAPLE PRODUCTS co. HULL BROTHERS UMBRELLA CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. Toledo, Ohio 
ne Furnitu : hn Syphon Refrigerators 
BERKEY & GAY FURNI rURE Co. WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR co. 


Additions to our membership as admitted will be published in future Association announcements. 


Rice Leaders of the World Association 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street 


To Dealers 
$15,000, 00 ip.cash 
Jor WINDOW DISPLAYS 


of any of our Members’ Products as herein listed. 
Consider the magnitude of this opportunity. Nearly Five Hundred Cash Prizes. 
Did you ever hear before of $2,000.00 in Cash being paid for one Window 
Display ? 





First Prize $2,000.00 Eighth Prize . $250.00 Next 20 Prizes $100.00 each 


Second Prize . 1,000.00 Ninth Prize. 250.00 Next 30Prizes . 50.00 each 
Third Prize. 500.00 Tenth Prize . 250.00) = Next 100 Prizes . 25.00 each 
Fourth Prize . 250.00 Eleventh Prize 250.00 Next 300 Prizes 10.00 each 
Fifth Prize . 250.00 Twelfth Prize . 250.00 ; a 

Sixth Prize ‘ 250.00 Thirteenth Prize 250.00 463 Prizes 

Seventh Prize . 250.00 Total, . $15,000.00 


SPECIAL: “AWARD OF MERIT” TO EVERY PRIZE WINNER 


You will receive a handsome “AWARD OF MERIT" as a permanent record of your ‘accepted 
model window display,’’ with your name engrossed thereon, containing our complete membership 
and bearing rhe Association Emblem embossed in its natural colors, officially signed and sealed by 
the officers of the Association. 











Special Prize to Every Contestant 


An album containing the first 100 prize-winning window displays, with each winner's 
name, will be mailed free to every contestant after the cash awards have been made. 

This album of model window displays and valuable ideas brought together from all parts of the country 
could not be purchased, nor could a value be placed upon it. It is made possible only by this universal 
campaign, embodying displays of such varied lines as represented in our membership. The cost of producing 
this 2lbum will represent a small fortune. 

CONDITIONS: 1st—A display can be made of any of the products herein listed as being produced by 
any of our Members. 

2nd—Each display must be exhibited for at leas one week, any time between May 16th, 1914, and 
May 15th, 1915. 

3rd—Each display must contain the Association Banner, which bears the Association Emblem and list 
of members. It will be mailed free upon request. 

State which Members’ products you will display, and when you will make the first display. 

Address “Window Display Department,” Rice Leaders of the World Association, 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. 

4th—Photograph of display—mailed flat—bearing on the back the name of the store in which display 
was made, address, and date of display, photographer's name and contestant's name, to be mailed to 
“Window Display Department,”’ Rice Leaders of the World Association, Fifth Avenue and 34th Street, New 
York City, on or before May 15, 1915. All photographs submitted shall become the property of the Associa- 
tion and will not be returned. 

5th—In the event of a tie for any prize, full prize will be given those tying. 

6th—If any merchant in the United States desires to enter this contest and does not handle any of the 
goods listed as produced by our Members, the Association will see that he is loaned during the time of the 
contest some product of some Member free of cost in order that he may enter this contest. 

We reserve the right to disqualify any contestant whom we learn is using, what we consider, unfair 

methods in this contest. The judges, whose names will be published, will be men of authority on window 
display. 
PRIZE WINNERS’ NAMES: Large sheets containing list of all prize winners in Idea Letter Con- 
test, listed by Countries, States and Cities, will be mailed August 14, 1915, to every merchant who enters 
this Window Display competition, to be displayed imhis window or store, whereby the public may see who 
are the prize winners. 

Enter this Unusual Window Display Contest. It will further the prestige of your store and the confidence 
of your customers. 


oe! INVITATION, THE FOLLOWING ARE MEMBERS: 


Yale’ Locks, Builders’ Hardware and Chain Hoists Crane's Paper and Fine Stationery 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO, 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
Revolvers and Automatic Pistols Chalmers ‘ Porosknit’’ Underwear 
SMITH & WESSON CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
nai se Mass. Amsterdam, | - 
awn Mowers Women's Fine Shoes, “Queen Quality” 
COLDWEL L ‘LAWN MOWER CO. THOMAS G. PLANT CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


Waterman's “‘Ideal’’ Fountain Pens and Ink Spectacles, Eyeglasses, Lenses, Fits-U"’ and Other 


tical Goods 
ale NNew York = AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Southbridge, Mass. 
leproof Hosiery 


Electric Pleasure & Com’! Autos ‘‘Detroit Electric”’ 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY os. ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Clockmakers since 1817 “Greda 


**Acheson-Graphite and Electrodes 
THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO.  |NTERNATIONAL ACHESON GRAPHITE co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Niagara. Falls, N 
““Indestructo”’ ame and ii 
NATIONAL VENE DUCTS co. Lead Pencils, ap Bolter, Rubber Bands and Erasers 


ERHARD FABER 


A i New York 
Electric Heatin e Mechanical Tools 
SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING CO. THE LS STARRETT CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. Athol, Mass. 


““1-P”’ Loose Leaf Books and Forms 
IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


California Canned Fruits and Hawaiian ‘ee 
HUNT BROTHERS COMPA 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Onyx Enamel Ware 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


Complete membership participating in this competition will not exceed fifty concerns, and will be published in October periodicals, including the “Saturday Evening Post,’ October 10th, 1914; the Window Display 
Competition and the Idea Letter Competition as outlined on this page will be open until May 15th, 1915. Any contestants sending in their contributions prior to October 10th, 1914, will be privileged to send in the extra 


New York, U. S. A. 


This announcement copyrighted 1914, Elwood E. Rice. May be reproduced by permission. 
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COLUMBIAN ENAMELING & STAMPING CO. 
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gume where a bush-league pitcher didn’t al 
low you a safety and fanned you twice.” 

“What are you driving at, Tris?’ 

“Merely this: the best of us get fooled 
once in a while.” 

“And you think I’m fooled on 
Leonard?” asked Win, frowning. 
not fooled—not for one minute.” 

“Not necessarily,” was Ford's diplo 
matie rejoinder. “But you might be 
fooled and still keep out of the bonehead 
They tell me history’s full o’ 
brainy men who get fooled by women. And 
the better looking and the cleverer they 
are the easier a man’s’ fooled. I assume 
Miss Leonard’s—eh—good to look at?” 

“Well—rather !” 

“And not exactly dull,” drawled Tris. 

“Clever enough to dope out new plays 
for the Giant-killers! And she doesn’t 
eare for baseball,” Win Shute sadly re 
marked, failing completely to note the 
incongruity of his characterizations. 


Miss 
“I’m 


class. 


RIS FORD didn’t. He laughed glee 
fully. Then announced that he must 
keep his return engagement with the Am 
bassador. As he was leaving the room 
Win called after him: 
“Want to talk over the World Series 
with you when you have time.” 
“When / have time? Say—you've got 
it bad, ain’t you?” 
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about being about 


baseball!’ 


kidnaped—forget all 
This was the climax 

Forget baseball! The Ambassador 
couldn’t believe it. 

“Yes, sir. Why—he hasn't asked me a 
thing about the World Series yet, and 
| haven't had a chance to tell him about 
the round-the-world trip of our club and 
the world’s champions.” 

“You don’t tell me! He has got it bad. 
Hope she’s the right girl.” 

“Shute 
every department. 


all right in 
She’s what I want to 


swears she is 


talk to you about, if you'll give me a 
minute more.” 
Hk Ambassador was obviously sur- 
prised. 

“You can help,” Tris Ford added 
quickly. “You see, she’s an American 
girl, and she’s in trouble—in trouble 
over here.” 

“Over here? Where?’ For the first 


time the Ambassador spoke sharply. 

“Genoa.” 

“She's not Imogen Leonard?” 

“That’s her name—Imogen Leonard. 
And Win Shute says she’s a mighty fine 
girl.” 

“T'll be damned!” exploded his Exeel- 
lency John Bismer. Then after a period 
devoted to deep thought: “Does the White 





The manager of 
the Giant - killers 
walked down the 
hall chuckling. 


uiTs” 
" if) Wing 


Hi Ambassador 
of the United 
States of America 
accredited to Italy 
welcomed Tris Ford 


with a broad, see- 
what-a-big-boy-am-I 
grin. Ford could 
guess—'twas the 
symbol of accom- 


plishment. 
“Tob’s done!” 

claimed John 

“Jerrold Man 


ex- 
Bis- 


mer. 
sel has confessed 
and incriminated 
that scoundrel 


Seems it 
of work 


Stinger ! 

took a lot 
and pull to get 
Mansel reinstated 
“us an operator and 
assigned to the 





House know any- 
rw thing of this—know 
@& tere Tawi c¢ your man Shute’s 
A VEGETABLES interested in this 


particular 
woman?” 

“Not as I know,” 
answered Ford. 
“Didn’t know it my- 
self till less’un an 
hourago. But I say 

why did you ask?” 

It was the born 
diplomat, Tristram 
Carlingford, who 
put the question. 

It was the Am- 
bassador ex officio 
who parried: 

“Because 
ington 
Imogen 


young, 


. et ati 


Wash 
knows that 
Leonard is 


under surveillance 
by the Italian Gov- 
ernment. It is an 
international mat 
ter. And for the 
present, I regret to 
say, I can do noth 





Colonia. The wire- 
company had 
kept tabs on him 

knew he was drink- 


Boy: 


less 





**Ma makes me wash my 
face every day. 
I was him!”’ 


ing for you. I bid 


you good morning, 
v Se. Mr. Ford.” 
Gee, I wish The Ambassador 


bowed—rather stiff 





ing and slipping 
down grade and 
they weren’t keen 
to have him back at the key. Jake 
Stinger had to give that part of the 
plot his personal attention. He dealt 


directly with Mansel. So you'll get your 
man higher up all right.” 

“Will Mansel testify against 
Stinger?’ asked Ford, joyously. 

“No doubt of it—that is, if you prom 
ise him immunity.” 

“We'll do more than that,” said Ford 
“Iv’e been thinking of what Mansel did 

saving the Regent's and 
can tell him that after he’s helped us 
out by testifying he can come to me and 
I'll see that he gets a fresh start.” 

“Y call that mighty liberal of you,” 
said the Ambassador. 


Jake 


passengers 


RIS FORD shook his head. “No 

Mansel will be doing a great thing 
for baseball—helping to soak the gam 
blers—so he deserves consideration. Be 


sides, there must be plenty of good in a 
real hero like him.” 

“Ought to be and bet there The 
Ambassador pulled out his watch, caught 
the time, and got quickly to his feet. 
“If you'll excuse me,” he said, “I'll com 
plete this job with the British Ambas 
sador so’s we both can get back to Rome. 
Won’t I see you there?’ 

“Sure,” answered Tris Ford—‘‘we play 
a game of ball there before long—our 
club and the new world’s champions.” 


is.” 


“Of course! I hadn't forgotten that 
big event. Keep this under your shirt 
I’ve promised the President to get the 


King to see the game!” 
“Fine!” 
The Ambassador gripped Tris 
the hand preparatory to going. 
“One minute, please,” 
John 


Ford by 


Ford 


begged 
Bismer bobbed his head. 











“Funny thing—but Mr. Shute has got 
it awful bad—got stuck on a girl! 
Why”—tTris Ford leaned toward the Am 
bassador—“she’s made him forget all 









lv, the manager of 


the Giant - killers 
afterward thought and hurried off. 
His gait at least was not according to 


the canons of diplomatic usage. 


Literally and figuratively Tris Ford 








threw up his hands when he got back to 


Win Shute’s room. 

HE President of the United States 
had been inducted into office with one 
dominating ambition, namely, to place a 
trust magnate behind the While 
engaged in popularizing himself with the 
electorate he had attacked the giant com 
binations and especially lambasted the 
heads of the trusts. Guilt, he insisted, 
was personal, therefore nothing short of 
a magnate’s confinement in a penal in 
stitution would “make the punishment 
fit the crime.” 

But when it came actually to picking 
the one trust—the one magnate upon 
whom the presidential wrath was to de- 
scend, it was far from an easy assign 
ment. The ramifications of big business 
were multifarious, and to turn in one 
direction was to tread on some impor- 
tant body’s money-crusted corns in an- 
other. Ultimately, the President’s own 
predilections influenced him — uncon 
sciously of course. 


A* au boy he had been afraid of fire 
arms of every variety. Hunting held 


for him no lure. 


burs. 


Even when he became 
first citizen the presidential salute of 
twenty-one guns made him jump. He 
much preferred “Hail to the Chief” capa 
bly rendered by sounding brass and jin 
sling cymbal. No, the President 
a sportsman. He was an advocate 
peace. Thus, unwittingly swayed by his 
personal bias, the head of the nation 
selected the president of the 
Trust for the role of horrible example. 
J. Vierce Lamont, president of the 
Pierce Powder Company, was the mag 
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Whenever you 
see this tread, 


think— 


“That is the tire that costs more to buy 
and less to use than any other tire. 


‘That is the tire that is dependable, gives 
the service a good tire ought to give. 


“They put the quality info that tire so 
that I will get the mileage out of it. 


“That tire is the Republic Staggard Tread 
Tire. It can’t be made any better; it's 
worth every cent asked for it; it's a real 
quality tire.” 


REPUBLIC 
MILEAGE 


_ PLAINAND STA GGaRD TREAD 


Republic Staggard Tread, Pat. Sept. 15-22, 1908 
Buy a “‘find-out’’ Republic today. 
THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in all the Principal Cities 
























Here is a Republic 
Quality Tire espe- 
cially designed for 
small cars. He is 
fully worthy of the 
name Republic; he 
gives dollar for dol- 


lar service. Here 
are his specifica- 
tions: 






30 x3 $13.50 
30x3's— 18,00 
32x3'2— 19.50 
REPUBLIC 
WM TREAD TIRES 
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(This picture has no title.) 
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For the best title to this picture 


° / Special 
in 20 words or less / = 

Enclosed 

find One Dol- 

. lar (Canadian 

$1.13, Foreign 

7 f $1.26). Send Lire 

for three months to 


Will pay $500 

The current issues of Lire contain 
full information about the con 
ditions of the contest It is 


not necessary to be a sub- Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
scriber to Lire in order scription renewed at this rate. 

to compcte. The , LIFE, s1 West gist Street, New York 1 

contest is open One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04) 


to everyon c copies 10 ce All news-stand 
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Paint is not complete without 








ZATIVC 


Zinc in paint enhances or improves 


every quality for which you paint. 


It im- 


proves the looks; it improves the wear; it 
improves the protection. 

Witness the evidence of all the best paint 
manufacturers. They always use Zinc in 


their best paints. 


Witness the practice of modern painters. 
They always paint with Zinc paints. 


Are you interested P 
“Your Move.” 


Then write for the book, 


The New Jersey Zinc Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau. 












Lowest price ever made on a high- 
i oiiteed detachable sew 


Coane. Built by one of the 
oldest detachable motor 





bought 

entive surplus productio jon at 

less than manufac- 
Save $2 cost. 


Save $22- ~Deaier's Prom 
px ieeee, Highest 


ial; 
manship. Speed, tte dmiles 
ger Boers steers by a ru: 

; weighs 50 Ib. 
anywhere, securely boxed, 
on receipt of price. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


MOTOR DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 


Circular 71-B FREE 
on Request. Warehouse 31 Milwaukee. Wis. 


ELECTRIC 


DELTA ianoramp 


The Lamp of a Thousand [/ses 












Convenient, Portable Battery 
Light— Always Ready 
Uses Ordinary No. 6 Dry Battery 
Everybody needsit! A full size, ever 
ready hand lamp, for household, farm, 
garage, auto, factory, store, camp, boat, de 
livery wagons, etc One 25-cent battery 
burns 30 hours continuously, Lasts many 

months when used intermittently. 


a . 
Safe, D ble, E 1 
Won't ignite gas, gasoline, oil or hay 

Cheaper than oil—vastly better and handier. Push 

—_ switch—instantly a volume of rich, white light 

Waterproof, weatherproof, acid-proof. Gives light in 
any position. 

Built of steel for lifetime service. French mirror 
reflector, tungsten bulb, imported ground, polished lens 
3% in. high. Handsome biack enamel finish. 

Guaranteed to Fill the Bill—Accept No Other 

Price $2.00 at your dealer's, or sent direct from factory, postpaid 


DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. D, Marion, Indiana 

















The hardest hitting 
and most accurate 
rifle for small game 
and target shooting. 
Model 20, $11.50 

Model 29, $9.25 


Plain Finish 








The deep Ballard target rifling is the 
reason—it develops maximum power 
and adds years to the rifle’s life. Ask 
us about Ballard rifling. 

Other equally important advantages, too, 
make the the most desirable of 
all repeating rifles. 

Has fewer and stronger parts than any other re- 
peater. Takes down onan simple to clean; you 


can look through the barrel—it cleans from both 


ends. 
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Pump Action 
.22 Repeating Rifle 


Handles all .22 long, .22 short and .22 long rifle 

cartridges without adjustment. 15 shots at one 

loading. Model 20 with Full Magazine, 25 shots. 

Solid Steel Top protects your face and eyes 
nst injury from defective cartridges, from 

spain powder and gases. 

Side Ejection throws shells away to the side, 

never up across your line of sight 

Send 3c postage for gun nine, showing all 

the ZZar/in Repeaters, Rifles and Shotguns. 


The Marlin Firearms ©. 


17 WILLOW ST. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 















BIG SAVING bate Sptarh ited td tf 
paper—Money back guarantee—prepaid ship- 


PHI) PAPER essences 


better detail— than bigher priced gaslight 
THE PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., (Mirs.,) 6104 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


papers. Send 25e for 3 dor. postales or 426 
. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, large, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colors, 70 varieties illustrated and de- 
scribed. Incubators and brooders, low price of 
stock and eggs for hatching. A perfect guide to 
all poultry raisers. Send 10c for this noted book. 

B. Hf GREIDER, Box 13 Rheems, Pa. 
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torney General, aided and abetted by the 
Secret Service, got busy, very busy. This 
was some time before Win Shute was 
shanghaied, before Imogen Leonard 
sailed for Alexandria, via Genoa, under 
the name of Miss Riley—as directed by 
her employer, who explained that her 
confidential relations with him, big fig- 
ure in the business world, would subject 
her to the importunities of interviewers, 

VERYTHING was done with un 

wonted secrecy, considering that it 
was a government undertaking, and the 
man hunt was progressing most favorably 
when, one day, the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York “Standard” 
called at the White House and requested 
an interview with the President. The 
“Standard” was an independent paper 
which leaned toward the President’s 
| party; its support the executive fervent- 
ly desired for his administrative and 
legislative program. The “Standard” 
was a great new spaper, therefore not un- 
tinged with “yellow.” 

The details of that interview will 
never be known. But it subsequently 
leaked out that the President, later in 
the day, made the big mistake of his 
term in attempting to go over the cor- 
respondent’s head by appealing directly 
to the editor. In a word, the President 
tried to suppress news! Result—*“piti- 
less publicity.” (The phrase is quoted be- 
cause it was the President’s own, uttered 
before election and turned on him when he 
ran counter to it.) In twenty-four hours 
the country rocked with indignation. 


N American girl, sole support of a wid- 
owed mother, while enjoying her first 
real vacation in years—a trip to Europe 
had been torn from her parent by 
Italian soldiers, thrown into prison, and 
there given the “third degree.” Poor, 
persecuted Imogen Leonard! 
Such was the “flash,” in 
parlance, that traveled over 
-a. In more detail: 

Miss Leonard was stenographer and 
private secretary to one of the officers 
of the Pierce Powder Company. This 
concern, sometime called the Powder 
Trust because of its command of the in- 
dustry, had manufactured powder for 
the Italian Government under a secret 
formula furnished by Italy—a powder 
peculiarly adapted for transportation and 
for use in the tropics. This manufactur- 
ing was done by agreement that powder 
so made was not to be sold to any other 
country than Italy, excepting of course 
the United States. 

In the war with Turkey over Tripoli, 
Italy found that the Turks were using 
identically the same powder! And while 
the Turkish supply could not be directly 
traced to the Pierce Company, the Italian 
Government was convinced in its mon- 
archical mind that the American Powder 
Trust had violated its agreement. 


newspaper 
free Ameri- 


F Italy could prove this, there was a 

large monetary forfeiture provided in 
the original agreement—something that 
could be enforced either through diplo- 
matic channels or through The Hague. 
All that Italy needed was the proof. 

Imogen Leonard could furnish the 
proof! Because of her confidential rela- 
tions with the head of the trust, Italy 
believed there was no doubt about it. 
This was why she had been forcibly 
taken from the Colonia when the steam- 
ship called at Genoa and placed under 
surveillance. 

Regardless of party 
press, the country hurled at the 
House the verdict—outrage! 

The President was not without his ex 
cuses. Proof of J. Pierce Lamont’s guilt 
under the criminal section of the Sherman 
law lay in a secret memorandum where- 
by the restraint of the powder trade was 
maintained. This memorandum had been 
dictated by Lamont to his stenographer, 
Imogen Leonard, and by her transcribed 
and mailed unsigned to the smaller fear- 
ridden manufacturers of powder. Where- 
fore, Miss Leonard could give testimony 
that would convict J. Pierce Lamont— 
land a trust magnate behind the bars! 


affiliations the 
White 


NFORTUNATELY, Miss Leonard’s 
vacation, comprehending a sea trip at 

the expense of her employers, was sotimed 
owing to a leak in the United States 
Attorney’s office—that she was beyond 
the three-mile limit before the Secret 
Service knew of it. Nothing remained, 
therefore, but to engage the cooperation 
of some foreign power in the enterprise 
of detaining the vitally important wit- 
ness and effecting her return home—to 
the witness box. Italy's fight with the 
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Powder Trust dovetailed nicely into this 


scheme. Miss Leonard was to be de- 
tained by the Italian authorities and 
pumped, but with the American Am- 


bassador standing by, ready to offer a 
refuge—and safe return home! 


N the part of the Administration at 

Washington it was Machiavellian, on 
Italy’s part the execution of America’s 
“third degree.” At best it wouldn’t look 
well in print—at worst it would defeat 
the President’s party at the next elec- 
tion. Wisely, the White House kept 
silent. But the American Ambassador 
to Italy bestirred himself. 

Less than twelve hours after the storm 
broke in the United States, Imogen 
Leonard, under the courteous escort of 
His Excellency John Bismer, started for 
Rome to rejoin her mother. 

The same day in the White House, 
after his “shop ‘talk” with the corre- 
spondents, the President buttonholed one 
of the newspaper men with whom he 
maintained confidential relations, and 
asked him how the story about Imogen 
Leonard had broken loose. He received 
this reply: 

“The ‘Standard’ got it from its corre- 
spondent in Italy. American by the name 
of Shute gave the tip.” 

“Not Win Shute—second baseman of 


the Giant-killers?” inquired the Chief 
Magistrate. 

“Dunno,” was the newspaper man’s 
confession. He was not a fan. 

The next morning the “Standard” had 
another gorgeous beat. Its correspondent 
in Italy had discovered the lost ball 
player, Win Shute! Followed a most 
dramatic story of the drugging and 


shanghaing of the king of second base- 
men. 

James Winton Shute had paid in news 
for the release of Imogen Leonard! 


O° T of the horde of Americans who 
have invaded Europe, three are re- 
membered: General Grant, Colonel 
Roosevelt, and Pitcher Larkin. Each 
made his impress, but of these impres- 
sionists Barney Larkin contributed by 
far the most color. He said when he got 
back to the Giant-killers’ ball park that 
he might forget his trip abroad but he 
didn’t think Europe would! 

Naples, where the globe-running base- 
ball players landed, was the one place 
where Barney devoted himself strictly 
and whole-heartedly to sightseeing. Ac- 
companied by Earnest Steadman, his 
guide, custodian, and friend, he fared 
forth, with the best intentions to behold 
every treasure that the city and its en- 
virons advertised. But he was first con 
ducted to the Neapolitan Aquarium— 
and never left it. Here “Damon and 
Piscatorius” were enraptured with the 
curious marine wonders of the Mediter- 
ranean—cuttle fish, crested blubbers, im- 
possible-looking crabs, crayfish, and 
pipefish, the electric rays, which Barney, 
after experiencing a shock, pronounced, 
“lives wires, all right!” 

Above all, the eccentric twirler was de- 
lighted with the Octopus! At home Bar- 
ney had seen pictures of it in the papers, 


usually labeled Standard Oil, or Sugar, 
or Steel, but in a foreign land he saw 
it in the original—mother of the trusts! 


He had to be dragged away to the train. 


At Rome he announced that he was 
tired of “lookin’ round.” But some one 
told him of the Catacombs—cellars 


where the early Christians were laid on 
the shelf. He apparently became fas- 
cinated with the subterranean phenom- 
enon, and devoured all of the literature 
he could find on the subject. The reason 
he gave for visiting the Pantheon was 
that “twenty-eight wagon loads of the best 
bones” had been carried there from the 
Catacombs and planted beneath the altar. 

HEN he made his excursion to the 

Roman Catacombs, he took Earnest 
Steadman with him. Apparently he 
wandered through the galleries absorbed 
in what he saw. But there was malice 
aforethought in his wanderings. He suc- 
ceeded in losing his keeper! 

Rome remembers to this day what en- 
sued. The alcoholic eruption ended 
shortly after midnight. Barney Larkin, 
a dirty sweater draped togawise about 
his powerful shoulders, his head bare 
save for a wreath filched from the tomb 
of Raphael, paraded up and down the 
middle of the Piazza di Spagna, pausing 
only to cool his brow in Bernini’s nau- 
tical fountain, and proclaimed himself 
Cesar! At his heels shuffled the riffraff, 
tagrag, and bobtail of modern Rome 
shouting “Eviv-va lAmer-i-ca-no!” It 
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The New Jen 
Four 





The Standardized Car 


ready the sensation 
of the year 


HE announcement of this new Cole Four— 

the Standardized Car—at $1665, was instantly 

followed by a volume of demand which leaped 
ahead of our most sanguine expectations. 


The constant increase of this demand shows that we 
were right in believing that the motoring public 
wanted a high-grade Four at an economical price. 


Nothing but Cole Standardization could possibly 
have produced such a car at such a price. It’s a 
five-passenger car, beautiful in design, luxurious in 
comfort. Cole Standardization keeps quality up and 


prices down. 


Before you buy any car, see this new Cole Ten Four, which right 
now is selling the heaviest in the centers where seventy-five per 
cent of America’s automobiles are made—in Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Cleveland and Buffalo—where motor-judgment is keenest 
and where actual big value is the prime essential in a sale. 





aN 
= Notice to dealers and users: 


‘31063 


Cole Motor Car Company of Indianapolis, U. S. A. i) z 


We have arranged to display our various models for your inspection, at our big new factory 
in Indianapolis, while you are here to attend the Five Hundred ‘Mile Race, May 30th. 


New gasoline feed that 
positively saves you at 
least 25% in fuel 


And, added to all the other standardized features 
which have made the Cole the most talked of 
car, you now get the new Warner Vacuum 
Gasoline Feed System. In its simplicity alone 
it is marvelous. 


With the tank on the rear of the car, where it 
rightfully belongs, where it balances the car and 
adds to your safety, this system positively feeds 
the gasoline, no matter how steep the hill you 
may climb. 


The carburetor can be regulated to work under 
the most adverse conditions—the flow of gasoline 
to carburetor is even and smooth—a constant, 
steady feed, without sudden changes that mean 
waste and upset adjustment of the carburetor. 


A constant, even pressure, eliminating neces- 
sity of pumping by hand—no hand-pressure 
pump, no power pump, no pressure gauge on 
dash. You can leave filler cap entirely off 
without affecting the working of this system. 
No filter on gasoline line to clog or freeze— 
absolutely none of the old-fashioned sources of 
bother, worry and trouble. 


Instead of the old systems, there is a small tank 
located on engine side of dash—where it gets 
and retains the heat from the motor, which helps 
carburetion. The top chamber of this tank fills 
and empties into the lower chamber automati- 
cally, supplied from the large tank at the rear of 
the car. The lower chamber is piped to the 
carburetor, giving an uninterrupted, even flow 
at unchanging pressure. 


You cannot waste a drop of gasoline; there is 
no sudden change of pressure to alter the gaso- 
line mixture. 


It is automatic and fool-proof. It requires no 
attention whatever. It works silently and surely 
for you, saving gasoline and reducing your 
operating expense. 


See this new Cole Ten Four today. ‘Phone 
for a demonstration. Don't invest your auto- 
mobile-dollars until you realize how completely 
and constantly Cole Standardization is bettering 
the automobile for you—giving you an improved 
product, reducing the cost of driving it and 
lowering its first cost to you. 


Why the Standardized Car? 


Write to us today for ‘‘Why the Standardized 
Car?”—our new booklet that tells you and 
shows you with untechnical simplicity just how 
and why Cole Standardization produces a better 
car at a lower cost. 
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required six Roman _ policemen, rein- 
forced by a pair of Carabinieri, to com- 


plete his arrest. The next day he pitched 
one of the most effective games of his 
careless career. 
This game was staged in the Villa Piu Or” 
Borghese, where Rome annually engages + 


in the Battle of Flowers. It was a rare 
occasion, honored by the King of Italy 
and his suite, all in brilliant uniform— 
especially the representative of the cav- 
alry arm who wore a long cape of Alice 
blue. The diplomatic corps contributed ~ os . 
quantities of gold lace to render the | HE efficiency of a 
spectacle even more splendid. It really motor can be made or 
transcended the posters with which the } marred by the spark plugs used. 
lute Phineas Barnum was wont to com- : 
memorate the performances of his circus 









Sent NOW—make sure of the luxury of Q 
anywhere, all the time, with Temco SS 
Shock 2 Absorbers, designed and huilt specially 























“Bosch Plugsare the right plugs 


for Ford cars only. Only $3.75 each—$15 for the before “the crowned heads of Europe.” for every motor. ‘There are 
full set of four—and you have tire protection, engine protec- | Barney Larkin said it beat pitching on scientific reasons why they are 
tion, car protection, that actually save the cost in cash many | ladies’ day with the President of the United right. Here are three of them: 
times over. And ail the comfort and luxury besides. States looking on—-“beat it all hollow.” 1. The intense heat of ignition 
sparks will burn away soft spark plug 

road “Tembo Shosk Absorbers give a xentle up and down suring on the | "PRIS FORD was in the King’s loge, | IMM points. “That is why the points or, elec 
Soughest eelag— take up all the sharp jars of paved streets—make your car seated next to Victor Emanuel III, to ppdes tayo den —- J —_ 
buoyant sensation of a large launch. You rest in your car. explain the game to his Majesty. In the trodes that persist in withstanding the 


. e : - PA “ 
V adjoining box was the American Am- i intense heat. That is why the 1914 Grand 
Stiffness anishes _ » His John Bismer || Prize and Vanderbilt Cup Race winners 





bassador. Excellency sssed Booch Pinas. 
‘Temco Shock Absorbers give your car great flexibility—actually help | had with him Mrs. Leonard and her 
the steering mechanism—reduce friction between the motor and the run: | 9, uohter Imog yee My 2. Bosch electrodes are not 
ae ning gear—preserve the alignment—save repair and upkeep | daughter Imogen Leonard. e had in- pointed; because pointed types make a 
A expense—keep your car in better condition, thus giving youthe | sisted that they be his guests, and as thin, streaky spark and burn away quickly, 
—— pre meet Se and the most pleasure—add to the sales value of | James Winton Shute offered no objec- Boosh pat py le Rye yd 
- ow , J . ; z ‘ 
7 4 | tion—indeed, offered no conflicting in- path for the electric current and makes 
All the claims we here make for Temco Shock Absorbers are | vitation- -the ladies had accepted starting easy. For a quick get-away use 
actual—proved by daily service upon thousands of Ford cars. We will | ; - : Bosch Plugs. 


refer you to these owners in all parts of the country. We back every set Baseball history repeats itself. The 


with our absolute guarantee of complete satisfaction—or your money immed. | (jiant-killers went to bat in the last half The three exclusive, crescent 


shaped electrodes form the spark into a 








iately refunded without question or arg of the ninth inning with the score 2 to 1 ribbon of flame, igniting a larger number 
Double Spiral Vanadium against them. On the first ball pitched, of ‘gas particles than any other form of 
Steel Springs Ryan singled—and the King nodded ap- new life to engines not previously Bosch- 
| provingly at Tris Ford, who was trying Equipt. 
The known quality of high-grade springs proves the standard efficiency of the Temco—long to sit unmoved in his chair. The Giant- Perhaps your car is not efficient, perhaps 


double coil sensitive to the least jar—tough and tested quality to outlast any car. This is anew 


. - it needs new plugs. Try a set of Bosch 
element in shock absorber construction—based upon scientific mechanical principles—not the 


killers then fooled their opponents— Plugs; the same as those used by 
























groduet to one achoustth” ov eupestepenter =u spans ome of a master designer whose | rated as the world’s champions—who all such high grade cars as the 
wor as won him great reputation. o friction whatever. esign and construction covered . ~ M = , Peerless, Pie -A ,, Mer & 
by our original patents (Sept. 9, 1913) and patents now pending, covering double spiral spring and } figured that Olds, the next man up, Seslagh Gemediel toleee Vola. 
other improvements as here illustrated in sectional cut. All infringements will be vigorously | Would bunt. Instead of that, the signal Marmon, Case, Stutz, Moline- 
brosecuted. Was given for the hit and run, and Ryan Knight, Lozier, etc. 
Observe the simplicity of mechanical construction — load is entirely sus- “int * sac as ee 
pended from warranted hanger bolts, yet neither bolts nor springs touch sprinted for second base at the rer-y ere qe Se Genght for 
surfaces of polished steel—mud proof—ice proof—dirt proof case. time Olds was swinging at a fast ball. eset eer Bs Stations Oo mmo 
D 9 F e l Expecting a bunt, the first baseman was leita tap heatinn the & ge ay “a 
le for ** Locatin e ark Plug," sen 
Sold Upon 30 ays ree Tria almost toppled over by the “grass cutter” Sree to any cmaleriet bn request 
Fully Guaranteed and juggled it long enough to let the bat- Bosch Magneto 
ter get to first and Ryan to second. A 
ip your Ford with Temco Shock Absorbers, and learn the possibilities of your r aes 
car pm — 2 and luxury of motion, You can apply them yoursel pono moment later the pair pulled off the Company 


changes. No holes to . If you cannot get them of your dealer, 
order direct from us. $15 prepaid to any address in the S. Write 
today for complete sovmetion, with illustrated circular—free. 


The Temco Electric Motor Company 
1003 Sugar St. Leipsic, Ohio 
DEALERS: Write today for terms and prices. 






double steal. There was a man on 222 West 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 
third, a man on second, and nobody out! 490 Gervies Geations to Beeve 
Bosch Users 
| | ang BISMER leaned into the adjoin- 
ing box and whispered to Tris Ford: 

“Exactly the situation in the last game 
of the World Series!” 

“One big difference,” corrected the 
manager of the Giant-killers, “there pu value Hair Beauty 
| ain't the same lad at bat. Watch!” 

The man who came to bat in the crisis 
had a familiar bearing. He carried him- 
self like a figure known to this recital. 
But his face was either unknown or 
strangely transformed. The _ sporting 
writers at home could have explained 
this: Those prehistoric caps worn by the 
Giant-killers ! Long had the homely | ] healthy scalp. The use of a 
headgear been condemned as something clean bair brush keepe the ocalp 
which dated back to the time when base- | ft Bf To vs 
ball was known as “rounders,” but Tris | | importance of cReanliness will jem 
Ford wouldn’t change. To alter the de- | | ¥ecome this om: Blows te bee 
sign might bring bad luck! Now the pont eg ts Ronatihal 
man at bat was glad that there had been and the Scalp Healthy— 
no change. Not a soul—not the soul— |} 12% snd cleanse the scalp: 
would recognize him! how to keep it free from -. vo an" Ben. 
He shifted around restlessly at the Sey how to propery enpee e hale: peepee eat le 


> “Hardes § 5 i hairh ints make this one of the most helpful booklets ever 
a. oe — pitch to in the printed on the subject, yet we send it free upon request. 
eag e! le Was Called, 


“One ball.” 
“One strike!” he had let it go by. 


He moved about, swung his bat, raised 
his shoulders to let out a kink in his BRUSHES 
muscles, and—quickly but unostenta- 
tiously pulled down the visor of his cap. are positively germ-proof because of 


2 their sanitary, all metal, open work 
Instantly the runner on third edged construction. ey are beautifully de- 
off the bag, more and more, and the mo- 
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THE TENTH YEAR | 
A Money-Making 


Business 


We have been advertising 
in the Leading Magazines 
for ten years. That means 
that we have made good with the 


EMPIRE CANDY 
FLOSS MACHINE 


A 6 cent pound of ordinary 
sugar with this machine will 
within 8 minutes make $1.50 worth of candy 
loss. No experience necessary. Over $100.00 
a day profit has been made with this wonder 
money-maker. And it will keep on making this 
enormous profit year after year with no expense 
for repairs. Ten years of big money-making 
experience have proved this your opportunity. 


“ HERE IS PROOF: 

“We received the Empire Candy Floss Machine and have 
operated it daily. It does beautiful work and we sell all 
we make.”’ EK. F. Pasesy, Logan City, Utah. 

“Send me catalog of Candy Floss Machine. I operated 
one for three weeks and averaged trom $75.00 to $128.00 
per day with it and like it very much, and now want to 
bay one of my own."’ N. M. Wenve., Emporia, Kansas. 

“I have jast finished a very successful week at El Paso 
fair. My profite were over $1,000.00.’ 

H. A. Avams, El Paso, Texas. 

“The Empire Candy Floss Machine you shipped me on 
June 3, 1909, was in every respect what you represented 
it to be. It wil make floss rapidly, is a novelty that 
attracts crowds wherever operated. Everybody buys it 
and it has proven « great money-maker.”’ 

D. M. Kine, Mercur, Utah, 


Today is the day to get the facts. Write to Dept. C 
STEVENS MFG. & SUPPLY CO., Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PUMP Your TIRES With 
The WOODWARD 


The new Powerful 
WOODWARD, equipped fg 
with tire pressure 
gauge, registering 
the exact pres- 
sure, set in place of a Spark 
Plug, pumping PURE 
FRESH AIR only is the 
“WOODWARD WAY.” 


Uses no oil or grease to 
injure the tire. 


WOODWARD 


Power Tire Pump 


Every Woodward 
pump sold under 
WRITTEN 
GUARANTEE 
for one year. 
Pumps tested to 200 lbs. 
pressure before shipment. 
Twelve feet - sy covered hose, | 
with a ~ a sTo.0o 
paid, "No cares ~~ Oe 
If your dealer is not sup; fof we 
will deliver S000. in the 
receipt of $ 


The Woodward ee 


24 Third St., Detroit, Mich. 
























Valuable Booklet Today 


Hair seldom falls from a 














































signed and heavily plated. Repeate 
ment the pitcher lifted his arms and be- ~ 
Satisfactory or money refunded. A complete 
catalog together wit "* @ y of the ve 
FREE on receipt 
struction. But the agile youth at bat 
reached out and deftly tapped the ball! 


washing, boiling or sterilizing will not 
injure them. Sanitex Brushes are sold by all 
ood dealers, prices $1.00 up. guaranteed 

gan to wind up he dashed for the plate. 

There was a gasp, for it seemed that Mb S"ccey Waeler'o nem” tami address: 

the man was rushing in to certain de- | LSANITAXBRUSHCO., 2339 S.Wabash Ave.,Ch 

It rolled with exasperating slowness 

toward the pitcher, who was hurrying 

to field it. 


























‘The Junior Sales Manager of 
P went a shout. The tying run was 
scored for the Giant-killers! And 


7 
. ; b C 9 
like unleashed lightning the batsman was ll 
making tracks for first base. O 1er S 


At the same time, rounding third and 7 : , 
never pausing for an instant, the base The National Weekly 


runner who had been on second was 



























coming home. Of course he Was crazy! would like to correspond with 
The pitcher would look up, see him half- . : 
way to the plate, toss the ball to the a few more boys who desire 
catcher, and the foolish base runner prohtable employment. 
would be an easy out. 
But the pitcher was rattled. Already 
the score had been tied. He must make Address 416 West 13th Street, 
r ly ~oncred sure of one put-out! So, blindly he New York City. 
Dept. N Reo: 0S .2 60 State St., Chicago, Ill, CHM ES. Mh, Soon 
of All Stores in: Pittsburgh. St. Louis. Omaha, COO iit BIAS il! MPMAMIAMAUAACUss assess test, 
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wheeled and threw the ball to first base. 
The man who had bunted was out by | 
inches. But—another runner had flashed | 
| over the plate! 

The Giant-killers had won! When it 
| Was explained to him, the king congratu- 
lated Tris Ford. The next thing John 
Bismer got the manager's ear: 

“That proves it—proves you have the 
best team. With the king of second 
basemen in the game you would have 
won the world’s championship—sure !” 





BUY CT ' 
BAGGAGE N a grotto of the Borghese Gardens 
they met right after the game. With 


his uniform there was no mistaking his 


When you goto buyatrunk, | profession. He was a ball player. And 


¥ : she had said she didn’t care for base- 
keep this one fact before ball! Courageously, but not with much 
































HE 


you: that you are buying for confidence, he had submitted to the test. : change from 
now and for the future She should look upon him in his true set- high shoes to oxfords 
F ting—in the pastime he loved. If he : d th ‘ | d 
A trunk is the poorest thing in the was to lose out in the Important Game, TeMBGS e particu = posser 
world on which to try and save | #* he had come to think of mating, he that close attention must be paid 
N k b ‘ 4 would be seen playing for all he was t th fit li d 
money. o trunk can be too goo worth. And he had so played—had o the fit, quality and appearance 


for you—too strong—too serviceable. never played better in his brilliant serv- of his socks, and for that reason 


ice on the diamond. 
“You know now—I'’m a ball player,” men of good taste should turn to 


real value, sure service, but see that he said. 

you get what you pay for. That “And you know—I'm a ‘stenog,’” she Krachelors : 
means, remember the Indestructo | returned. : 

nome. PPE a glad you're not a swell,” he SOCAS 


Compare the Indestructo with any “And I’m glad your side won,” she told Reg. in U. 8. Patent Office and Canada. 


Pay enough for your trunk to get 


i os a him. - 

< made. See it side byside : 
—_ eng 7 diye d d y sic Then a look of sadness swept over her. These socks are made from such fine quality 
with other trunks in the stores. His heart almost stood still. Was it the yarns and knit and reinforced so expertly 
You will find that not one of them a the Important Game—and defeat? that they have the look and feel of silk. 
hae. the distinctive features of the |, vf Tm x morrs very ra that | They fit snugly at the ankles, have a. gen | 

> De , She ass “ ° ° ° 

Indestructo that not one of them “When?” He was confused. uine French Welt at the top that insures 
gives you the same solid assurance “That last time—with two of your long wear, feel comfortable and are = guar- 
of real worth and service—not one own men on bases, nervous to get where anteed as to wear. Sizes 9's to |2's—all 
of them is so well able to care for they started from!” She was very ear- leading colors—four grades. 
, mgs ; nest. “I knew you wanted to send the ‘ i . 
itself in the crash and crush of hard horekd Uitte ball way eut—Gar oat oo & Put up in boxes containing 2, 3 and 4 pairs at 
baggage handling. couldn’t be gotten back till after the two $1.00 per box, according to quality. Every 


pair guaranteed 30 days. 


a a . men were through running. And you 
ee gies gfe Ro Resigg th i. ~ tried—tried so hard, you dear boy. I SPECIAL—In addition to the above line we make 
business world is the way leading mer- was so disappointed—for your sake— the lightest weight guaranteed gauze socks—box 
chante—the best and wisest merchants that you couldn't knock it square—but of 3 pairs guaranteed 3 months, $1.00. 
have accepted the Indestructo. just rolled it on the ground as I did If not at your dealer's, order direct, at the same time 
when I tried to play golf. If it’s any giving us the name and address of your dealer, so 


Remember that no other trunk can give that we can arrange for your future wants. 


you the service, satisfaction, the beauty 


and lasting value, and the special Five E stared at her, wondering if possi- JOSEPH BLACK 


comfort to you, I'm heartsick over it!” 





























Years insurance and Registry features bly she could be making fun of him. & SONS CO 
that are all yours with the Indestructo Then, noting the heartfelt pity in her | 
Trunk. It is worth your while to buy Irish blue eyes, he said, for the first | York, Pa. 
right and be satisfied. time: “Imogen !” | 

Say to yourself, ‘“The next trunk I buy And for the first time she answered: | 

will be an Indestructo’’—then make good “Ww mn: | 

on that promise. What eventuated was not lost upon 








Tris Ford, who came that way, with Mrs. 
Leonard in charge, at the right—or the 
National Veneer Products Company wrong moment. To the surprised matron 
: Tris Ford observed: 

“Say—that young fellow was always 
the best in the country at pulling the 
play.” 

“What play?” anxiously inquired the 
mother of Imogen. 

“Why—the double-squeeze !” 


THE END 











Our booklet explains that fully—ash for tt 


705 Beiger Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
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C O L | § I E R : S Battles of Business only 


Double Grip pe thw cy tlhe 
The National Weekly rained brains 0 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 30 days one | | PARIS GARTERS te ti pay envio 


on this finest of bicycles—the ‘‘RANGER."’ We will ship it 





N timesof trouble, 
this nation trusts 
its welfare to 

trained men. In the 








The man who wears 











to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a cent deposit in Volume 53. May 30,1914 Number 11 h the power of Business 
advance sis offer is absolutely genuine, . Leadership in 70,000 men 
nce Th oe In ttl ari No metal can touch you Leadership in 70,000 men 





WRITE TODAY 





cetelog showing our ful P. F. COLLIER & SON, Incorporated, 








mand men—to command 


les for men and women, 



































fogs and girls at prices wever befor ranted for like quality. Publishers, 416 West Thirteenth has not only the pyses oe bigger salaries. Let 
eyclopedia of bicycles, sundries and useful bicycle infor , ° ° 
mation. It’s free Street, New York City of fit and snug, smooth socks n Sheldon Make You 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE tear wheels, innet tubes has the mental satisfaction of know- i Lead 

a ing that he’s wearing the best a Business Leader 

taken in trade will be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each Robert J. Collier, President; E. C. Patter- possible garter. The name PARIS 's pniisen’s Segons, 3S pee  - 

nih /DER AGENTS wane uy cach, town to ride and ex- | | son, Vice President and General Manager; stamped on the back of the shield. | ERSTE ees eacrnip a money, 

fT COSTS YOU NOTHING to earn what we offer J. G. Jarrett, Treasurer ; Charles E. Miner, n&C | | eeceietmed soccers If you are an employer-investignte. 

Minced. Do'not Bur a ticscle tires re naimaned ant con | | Secretary; A. C. G. Hammesfahr, Man- A. Stein ompany Get the Sheldon Book Free 

our catalog and new special offers, Write today aver Advertisi Write today for the book that bas s' tl de te - 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-54, CHICAGO, ILL. . weing Saperinent nen York srt of fosinens Leadership. Start toward « Position of 
Chicago New or Command today, wm. 

Sheldon School, 433 Gunther Bidg., Chicago, 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, | 





at the Post Office at New York, New York, under 


the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Copy- T 
 my.\ ; | a sS right 1914 by P. F. Collier & Son, Incorporated. HI Ml Hh Il HK Wi 
Registered at Siationers’ Hall, London, England, | HM in — 


and copyright in Great Britain and the British 


Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, ete., sent Possessions, including Canada. LONDON: 5 Hen- 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co, receive 


ietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. TORONTO, iil If ] P : ] 
free notice in the Scientific American. ONTARIO: $8 Colberee whey PRICE : United HH a t al a r t 1 Cc u ar 
MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. States, Canada, Cuba, and Mexico, 5 cents a copy, HHH} 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. $2.50 a year. Foreign, 10 cents a copy, $3.80 a year 
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Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a 
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‘ These are double-thick, tough anti-skids. 
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Note how many Cars have 





No-Rim-Cut Tires with 
This Matchless = 





All-Weather Tread 





Goodyear Prices 
What They Buy 


At Goodyear prices, this is what you get today in 
an automobile tire: 

The tire which—starting from a tiny factor—won 
against some scores of rivals the toprnost place in 
Tiredom. 

The tire of which more than three million have been 
put to the test of use. And which this year—after 
those millions of mileage comparisons— has jumped 55 
per cent in sales over last year. 


The tire which scores of experts—working in labora- 
tories—have spent years and years in perfecting. They 
have built thousands of tires in thousands of ways to 
learn how to better this one. In these ways they have 
spent $100,000 yearly to attain the farthest limit in low 
cost per mile. And all their achievements are em- 


bodied today in this Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. 


You get the tires which once cost users one-fifth 
more than other standard tires. They retain the same 
costly features. And today—as then—No-Rim-Cut 
tires are the only tires which have them. 


Four Exclusive Features 


Our No-Rim-Cut feature is found in these tires 
alone. That completely stopped rim-cutting, the major 
cause of tire ruin. And it brought you this saving in 
a feasible, faultless way. 

Our “On-Air” cure is employed in no other tire. It 
adds $1,500 per day to our tire cost. But it saves our 
users the countless blow-outs due to wrinkled fabric. 
We final-cure on air-filled tubes, under actual road con- 
ditions. 

Our rubber rivets are created in these tires only. 
Hundreds are formed, during vulcanization, to combat 
loose treads. Thus we lessen this danger by 60 per cent. 

All-Weather treads are exclusive to Goodyears. 
They are 
flat so they run like a plain tread, yet they grasp wet 
roads with deep, sharp, resistless grips. 

Note again those fourexclusive features. Mark that they 
cover the four greatest tire troubles. 








Higher Prices 
Are They Just? 


Now comes a condition where 16 makes are be- 
ing sold above these Goodyear prices. 

Some are nearly one-half higher. Numerous makers 
charge for three tires as much as four Goodyears cost. 
Tires which once undersold No-Rim-Cuts now cost you 
$4 to $15 more than these per tire. 


It has come about in this way: 

In the past few years No-Rim-Cut prices have been 
cut in two. Last year alone these prices dropped 28 
per cent. 

Other makers shared our lower cost for rubber. But 
we made other savings. We built new factories, mod- 
ernly equipped. We invented and built money-saving 
machines. We employed efficiency experts. 

Our output doubled over and over, until it lately 
exceeded 10,000 motor tires in a day. Our overhead 
cost dropped 30 per cent—labor cost 25 per cent. All 
because of this matchless output. 


Profit Down to 6'/2 Per Cent 


With multiplied output came the need for less 
profit. Last year we brought the average down to 
6% per cent. 

The result of all is this year’s Goodyear prices. 
They have come down so fast and far of late 
that others have ceased to follow. And the para- 
mount question in Tiredom today is this question 
of extra price. 


The self-evident truth is this: 

You get in Goodyears the utmost ina tire. Their 
place and prestige prove that. Their amazing sales, 
after years of comparison, show what men _ have 
proved about them. 

You get in Goodyears four great features which 
no other maker offers. Each adds to our cost but 
reduces your upkeep. And no extra price can buy 


one of them. 
As for “quality” in a tire—that 





Together they have made No-Rim- 
Cut tires the most popular tires in 
the world. They've saved motorists 
millions of dollars. And no other 
tire, whatever its price, offers you 
one of them—or anything that fairly 
compares with them. You g_-t 
them all in No-Rim-Cut tires, 
and you get them at Goodyear 
prices. 





(;00D 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


can mean only minimum cost per 
mile. And all our tests show 
that we have that. Any item of 
“quality” which means higher cost 
per mile is something no user 
wants. 

It is folly to add to your tire 
cost. Get Goodyear tires at 
Goodyear prices. Almost any 
dealer will supply them. 


YEAR 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 
Dealers Everywhere 


London, England 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Mexico City, Mexico 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


(1576) 
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THOS. E. NEWTON 


President of the Michigan State 
Fair: and owner of the Gayety Thea- 
tre of Detroit, Mich., says: 

‘For a long time I won- 
dered why so many of my 
friends were taking to the 
pipe. One day I tried it my- 
self, and now I congratulate 
myself for having started 
with Tuxedo, for since then 
life has been very enjoyable.” 


Le. EB CYaney 





GEO. C. DANIELS 


New England Passenger Agent of 
Southern Railway Co., Boston, says: 

“For heavy smokers, Tux- 
edo’s mtldness lets them smoke 
as much as they want of it. 
For light smokers, this mild- 
ness proves beneficial and 
healthtul.”’ 





MILTON OAKMAN 


Sheriff of Wayne County, Detroit, 
Mich., says: 

‘“ Tuxedo represents the top 
notch in tobacco quality. It 
zs the mildest, smoothest, 
most soothing smoke I have 
ever enjoyed.” 


Spring-y Feeling 


N comes Spring and that old lazy, yawny feeling. 
Makes a man get out his old pipe, puff away and 
start dreaming of good times to come. 


Airs mighty sweet in his nostrils—and so is 
Tuxedo, too. ‘Tuxedo has that “ethereal mildness” 
that the poet spoke of. A grand old tobacco to 
dream over. 


We keep it mild and aromatic on purpose. Our 
idea is to make a tobacco that a man can smoke day 
in and day out and always find it a pleasant, light, 
easy, gentle smoke. 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe or Cigarette 


Only ripe, mellow, perfect leaves of the highest 
grade Kentucky Burley are used in Tuxedo. This 
superior tobacco is further refined by the famous, 
original “Tuxedo Process”, until every trace of harsh- 
ness and “bite” disappears. All the exquisite mildness 
and mellow fragrance of the Burley leaf are developed 
to perfection. 


Tuxedo is recognized as the favorite tobacco of 
critical American smokers—endorsed by hundreds 
of prominent men. 


Tuxedo will afford you wholesome enjoyment and 
pleasant relaxation—try a pipeful. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient pouch, innerlined & Famous green tin, with gold 10 
lettering, curved to fit pocket ss 


with moisture-proof paper . . . 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 








Illustration 
one-third 
of actual 

size. 


We Give You This 


Fine Leather 
Tobacco Pouch 


Every smoker appreciates a leather to- 
bacco pouch. This handy, serviceable, 
Tuxedo Draw-Pouch is made of fine, 
soft, flexible tan leather, with a draw- 
string and snap that close pouch tight 
and keep the tobacco from spilling. 

Send us 10c and your tobacco dealer’s 
name, and we will mail you prepaid, any- 
where in U. S., a 10c tin of TUXEDO 
and this handsome Leather Draw-Pouch. 
We gladly make this offer to get you to 
try TUXEDO. Address 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Room 1258, 111 Fifth Avenue New York 

















JOHN E. NORTHUP 


Former Assistant State’s Attorney 
and one of Chicago's leading trial 
lawyers, says: 

“T enjoy a good game of 
golt, enjoy a good meal, en- 
joy the society of my friends, 
but the pleasure of all com- 
bined is lost unless I can 
lop it off with an enjoyable 
smoke of Tuxedo.” 





GEO. A. KINGSBURY 

Manager of the Chicago Opera 
House, says: 

“I’ve smoked more expen- 
stve tobaccos than Tuxedo, 
but I never smoked a better 
one—and never hope to.” 


foe fliag stony 





EDW. H. CROSBY 


Dramatic Editor of the Boston 
Post, says: 


sé 


I get genuine joy out of 
a pipelul of Tuxedo. I like 
tts mildness and the fact that 
it doesn't bite my tongue.” 
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